















LIFE INSURANCE. 
MANHATTAN 
Ins CB COMPANY, 


No. 408 Broapway, cor. PINe-st. 
shed under the new law of the State, with a 


5 Per arc OF $100,000, 

on United States Stocks, 

ae of the Ahad eres os 
rrs, é mutual principles, to insure : 

e lives of individuals for an more years, or 


joint lives, the amount payable at the death 
inst accident by travel, for short or long jour- 


insure the payment of a certain 
“| by oe payment of a smal) conualpemnion: 
aim either case to partic 
a aun eennen ARTICIPATR IN ALL THE 
ty may waive the right to the profits of th 
, and in all cases where thia i v 
- considerably lesa, ne 
vantages of Life Insurance are widely u 
o the husband, a father of humble amg 
ample guarantee of support to his family after 
the investment of a trifling amount per an- 
no prudent man should negioet to avail bim- 
s benefits. 
nts of Premiums arranged to accommodate the 


formation desired cheerfully given at the office. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

d’t Van Schaick, David Austen, 

b S. Woodhull, Ambrose C. Kingsland, 


in D. Morgan, Enoch Dean, 

. Burger, Nath’l G Bradford, 
lenry Haight, Edwin J. Brown, 

. Anderson, James C. Baldwin, 


zar Parmly, 


Wm. K. St 
'S. Williama, vid S. Mie} 


David 5 Millis, jr., 


ustin Muir, Lewis B. Loder, 
L. Phelps, Jobn P. Brown, 
on Pearsall, J. K. Herrick, 


ard Haight, 
. J. Valentine, 
»phrey Phelps, 
» 8. Harris, 


fohn P. Ware, 
Daniel Burtnett, 
George Webb, 
John A. Merritt, 


rge Hastings, Henry Stokes, 
s U, Herring, James Van Norden, 
\. Alvord, 


ALONZO A. ALVORD, President 
Wewmp.e, Secretary. 
ups & Van Scnaicx, Attorneys and Counsel 
i Dusors, M.D., Medical Examiner, at the office 
0 3 o'clock, daily. 
of Parker, M.D., Consulting Physician 
riv 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 

Life Insurance Company, 

Or New Haven, Conn. 

\SH CAPITAL 100,000 DOLLARS. 
ely invested in Bonds, Mortgages and Stocks 
ums at less rates than charged by other Mutual 
ies, payable in Cash Annually, Semi-annuaily 
terly, as best euits the convenience of the ap- 


Pror. B. Sittiman, President, 
SENJAMIN Noyes, Secretary 
Office, 40 Wall street, New Y Fr 
. Wuirmore, Actuary, 
ptaM N. Brakeman, M.D, Medical Braminay 
endance at the Office, 40 Wall-street, daily from 
clock. 125-tf 


fork. 


Spring Fashion Hats and Caps, 
sINING EVERY DESIKA BLE REQUISITE, 
will compare to advantage with any sold in this 
the One Price Store, 128 Canal-st. A superior 
‘nt of Velvet and Cloth Caps. Children’s Fall 
nter Hats in their variety. 

J. W. KELLOGG 
LERG@YMEN AND THEIR FAMILIES SUPPLIED aT A 


Chureh Bells! 


tperience of thirty years, has given the subseri- 
an opportunity of ascertaining the various com- 
s of metals, and the degree of heat requisite 
ring the greatest solidity, strength, aod most 
is tones, And has enabled him to secure for his 
» highest awards of the N. Y. State Agricul 
iety and Awerican Institute for several years 
he Irinity Chimes of New York, were cum- 
his Foundry, as were also cast Chimes tor 
eans, Kingston, C. W., and several others, and 
Alarm Bells of New York, the largest ever cast 
yuntry. Church, Factory, and Steamboat Hells 
ly on hand, and Peals of Bells cast to order. 
ells are hung with improved Iron Yokes, and 
ire attached to act on the clapper, which very 
longs the sound ; and they may also be turned in 
» which brings the blow of the clapper in a new 
id lessens the danger of their breaking. Hang- 
iplete (including Yoke, Frame, and Wheel) 
dif desired. Also, Taxopocires, and all kinds 
ling and Surveying Instruments on hand, and 
order. ANDKEW MENEELY 
Troy, Jan. 1, 1851. 111-tf 


s Aromatic Soda and Seidlitz Powders. 
JOHN D. MEERS, M.D., is 
NG a very extensive practice in his professional 
eer, and having in a great measure repudiated 
- as injurious to the system, about three years 
set to work in order to bring out an artiole 
ould supersede its use altogether, and which 
excellent qualities as a beverage, should entitle 
® patronage of the MILLIONS of our race 
8 most essentially accomplished in FRANK’S 
¢ Soda, aud as it became known, the universal 
WAS 
‘ ADMIRABLE! GREAT DISCOVERY! 
Old Doctor was held up as a true Philanthro- 
he 19th century. But not content with what he 
ady achieved, and in view of what he had done, 
gies were bent to another step of vital import- 
sat was Lo improve the already well-established 
z PowDERS, #0 as to render them far more « ffeo 
vell as pleasant ; this done, the two articles, viz: 
"8S AROMATIC SODA AND AKOMATIC 
SEIDLITZ 
) find their way into the community with such 
ides, that the Old Doctor found he could not 
he demand without too much exertion on his 
ich led to the formation of the AKOMATIC 
COMPANY, which was duly incorporated by’ 
islature under the Kevised Statutes, in May, 
‘the manufacture of the above-named articies. 
ure is taken that every tumbler shall be uni- 
the same ; also in packing for foreign climates, 
y shall keep any length ot time. Lvery case is 
IARKED, 80 a8 to distinguish the quantity and 
ide, and directions for use on oe box. All 
ccompanied with cash will meet prompt atten- 


genuine unless signed by JNO. D. MEERS, 


oda is neatly packed in air-tight boxes, contain- 
mblers each, prepared with Sugar, 12 tumblers 
25 cents per box. Our Seidlitz at 374 cents per 
J. H. BEAKDSLEY, Agent, 

No. 87 Nassau-street, N. Y., 
For the Aromatic Soda Company. 

Sofa Bedsteads, 

(Neepnam’s Patenr.] 

UFACITURED exclusively by W. 8. Hum- 
rys, Wholesale and Ketail Furniture Ware- 
3 and 197 Chatham-street, admitted by all who 
n and used them to be the best ever offered 
blic. When opened a Perfect Bedstead having 
ul even Spring Mattress atiached, requiring but 
pment to open or shut them, aud when opened 
e strongest Bedsteau in use, and when closed 
to detect its being a Scfa Bedstead. Also 
atent Chamber or Sick Ubair, (much in use.) 
A large assortment of Furniture, Beds and Mat- 
mnstantly on hand. 122-13t 


PECTUS of the INDEPENDENT. 


INDEPENDENT, a religious newspaper of 
largest class, is published weckly, at 24 Beek- 
et, New York, at Two Do..ars a-year, paya- 
vance. 

pirors of this journal are Rev. Lzonarp Ba- 
D., of New Haven, Conn, Kev. Jossrn 

N, Pastor of the Broadway ‘Tabernacle Church, 
k, and Kev. K. S. Srorks, Jun., Pastor of the 
of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 

con is at present traveling in Europe and the 
i his correspondence will earich the paper dur- 
ear with his observations upon Kuropean and 
scenery, society and institutions. Mr. Storrs’s 
wre designated by his initial 8. 

Jror@e B. Cuerver, L.D., (C.) and Rev; 
WV anv BEECHER, (3%) are enlisted as stated con- 
) to the editora] co:umns., 

ssistant Editor is Rev. Josnva Leavret, whose 
oe as an editor renders the news department va- 
complete. 

ndependent was not started for the purpose of 
d it will be sustained upon the most liberal scale, 
ugh it should never prove to be a source of in- 
its proprietors. 

hile they are thus committed to its support, the 
ors have no control over the columns e 
ad no responsibility whatever for anything thet 
in thom. The editors, on the other hand, bave 
rty in the paper, and no expectation of being 
riched or ingerermet by it. experument 
cars has proved that this ia perhaps the very 
hod of securing a truly independ paper, 
The Independent aims to be. its pame was in- 
» be characteristic, not offensively, but distinet- 
t is not the organ of any school in theo! , of 
in religion, nor of any party in politics. lt ex- 
nly the individual views of its conductors. As 
rs are by conviction and position Congregation- 
he paper advocates the principles of faith and 
nerally held by the Congregational churches of 
gland. This it does, however, in the spirit of 
and liberality toward other denominations of 
1B. 


Correspondence. 

ependent emplvys, as stated foreign corres- 

JosepH Wang, Keq,, of Oxford, Englands 
Kine, of Dublin, Kev. Lours Brink, of Paris, 
Laon PrLavre, of (now in this country,) 
) its columns gupplied with the news of the ku- 
orld, and beg Cece = te | i 
on particular aspects of po! and ecclesias 
aoe abroad. In addition to these, two or 
veling correspondents are ordinarily engaged to 
s readers with fresh and original impressions of 
rn continents. Missionaries also, at soveral 
contribute from time te time intelligence from 
pective fields. 
omestic Correspondence of the paper embraces 
ominent J wed in our own country at the East, + 
West, and keeps its readers informed of all mat- 
ublic interest. By these auxiliaries The Indes : 
is oreaiied vith » larger amount 
1an is usual in religious newspapers. 
| attention is given to the Relciciam of Books 
ngicale, and to interesting selections from cur- 

ure, 


" General Principles. 
ligious principles of Zhe = are stated 
of a religious newspaper, it does not enter 








liti ion, ex to the 

ianity to public questions. ‘This it 

s to do. without regard to Pore Se ational ims 5 
it will always espouse ti of Justice, 
Liberty against all oom- 











d palitioshase 
we 
7 ebaracter of its ’ 
ths Gospel in their ; 
‘reqhested to act as : 
pl siding in sham i 28 
may con Wey 4 
on all new at 
pment always in advance, seuod 4 
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*UiLISHED FOR THE PROPRIETORS, 


+ BUT AS Wi 


WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, KVEN SO WE SPEAR 








NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 


BY 8. W. BENEDICT. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. | 
B v2} BEEKMAN-STREET, BETWEEN WILiAAM 


qTERMS—S2 per annum to those who order the 
sent by mail, and $2 50 to those who receive 

a by carriers or post-riders wt thuir door 
2 of charge. 

Clergymen who send five names with $10 will be 

titled to & sixth copy gratis. 

payme.st in all cases will be required in advance 
wm joven TIseMENTS.—Seventy-five cents for 16 

es for the frst insertion, and fifty cents for each 

psequent insertion. 

the Boston Orvice of The Independent is at the 
asry Agency of G. W. Lieut, No. 8 Cornhill. 
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EDITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The editors of this journal are Lrowarp Bacon, 
og P. Toompson, and R. 8, Sronrs, Jun. 
, Mr. Storrs entered the editorial corps, 
rwerved the right to withdraw from it 
yer he paper should have gy 
Except for the anon of Dr, he 
lJ therefore have done so at the commencement 
his year. But in consequence of that absence 
yi] continue to contribute as heretofore to our 
Janns; being relieved, however, of all Editorial 
ervision and responsibility, except in the case 
bis own articles. These are designated by his 
itis), 8 
” Assistant Editor is Rev Josuvua Leavirr. 
per. Geonce B. CHEEVER, D.D., (C.) and Rev. 
xy Warp Bercuer, (%) are enlisted as stated 
stributors to the editorial columns. 














Domestic Correspondence. 
ra01 OUR 1OWA CORRESPONDENT. 





Dusveve, Iowa, May 20, 1851. 
esses. Eprrors :—Our minor Congregational 
wciations in this State have all recently held 
vic semi-annual meetings. Thereare four of 

The Desmoines River Association met at 
snwa on the 22d alt. There are ten churches 
pected with it, of which two have been organ- 
jduring the past year. It covers the south- 
sere counties. The reports of the churches 
ved greater prosperity than during any previ- 
syear. Great efforts are making among those and 
other churches in the State, to erect houses of 
ship. Zwo thousand five hundred and fifty 
ys have been raised within the bounds of that 
ocjsiion for that purpose the past year. One 
ce las been completed, and four others are to 
rected this season. Nearly all the churches 
se enjoyed more or less special religious inte- 
turing the past few months. The Associa- 
» jjourned to meet in council for the installa- 
sof Rev. B. A. Spaulding as pastor of the 
wregational church in Otaumwa. Sermon by 
Lave, charge by W. P. Apthorp, right-hand 
elowship by G. B. Hitchcock, address to the 
vle by J. A. Reed, missionary agent. 

The Davenport Association, occupying the cen- 
counties, met on the 6th inst., but I have no 
pountof its proceedings. The Denmark Associa- 
s, ia the south-eastern section of the State, met 
the same day at Mt. Pleasant. There are 
ven ministers and twelve churches connected 
hit. Rev. W. A. Westervelt was received 
amember from the Hamilton. (Ohio) Presby- 

A(so # uewly organized Church at Tren- 
pwas admitted to the fellowship of the body. 

















committee Was appointed to employ a mission- 
yat large to labor within the bounds of the 
wociation. The narrative states that “revivals 


religion of great interest have been enjoyed in 
churches of Columbus City, Crawfordsville, 
( Danville, and the infant churches of Tren- 
and Warren have also been specially re- 
tel, The whole number of church members 
7, There has been a great increase of the 
mevolent contributions of the churches. One 
uich has recently completed a house of worship, 
\wo others will be finished during the sum- 
". In the five counties embraced within the 
wis of this Association are 50,000 inhabitants. 
these a large portion do not enjoy the means 
grace, 
















“Sunday-schools are reported as in a prosperous 
lion, In Burlington a system of tract distri- 
ut bas been entered upon with favorable re- 
| Adeep sympathy is felt for the oppressed 
ur luad, and # righteous indignation that under 
}pre'ence whatever it should be attempted to 
vivethe tree people of the North, in any caper 
uly for the obvious evils of slavery, by making 
liable to be called on to assist in returning to 
vlige one who has escaped thence. We feel 
tiupon to avow anew the doctrine we have so 
j cherished, that under no circumstances can we 
wWledge any man’s claim to own his brother 





“The Association notice with great pleasure the 
Tuceent that greets our eyes in every direc- 


o’ our churches during the past year. In the 
iargest church, comprising upwards of 150 mem- 
bers, there has been no death. There are now 17 
churches connected with the body, of which five 
are German and one French. There 11 ordained 
ministers, one candidate, and one lay preacher, 
the last two being Germans. Two are installed 
pastors. One new church has been organized 
during the year. Dubuque, Belleview, and Maquo- 
keta, have enjoyed revivals, and the church at 
Cascade has been much refreshed and quickened. 
The churches are growing in stability, and becom- 
ing more settled in the faith and order of the Gos- 
pel. The conviction is d ing in the 
nities around them daily, that a permanent and 
thoroughly furnished ministry is the great means 
appointed of God, and best adapted to lay broad 
and deep the foundations of Gospel institutions in 
this new land. Catechetical instruction is re- 
ceiving increased attention. Three churches are 
erecting substantial houses of worship. One is 
expending $200 in repairs, another has paid off 
its debt, and another nearly completed its meet- 
ing house. For these purposes upwards of 
i hundred dollars have been 
withstanding the feebleness of the churches. 
$597 35 have also been contributed for benevo- 
lent objects, which is an increase from last year. 
None of the churches which are building edi- 
fices have received more than $100 foreign aid. 

A new Congregational body has been formed 
on the east side of the Mississippi in Illinois, 
called the Rock River Association, composed 
chiefly of ministers and churches which have 
heretofore been counected with the associations 
of this State. It will be a vigorous and enter- 
prising body, and is destined to increase. Con- 
gregationalism is rapidly advancing in that State 
as well as this. 

The corner-stone of a New German Catholic 
Church edifice was laid in this city Sabbath before 
last, with a pomp and ceremony hardly appropri- 
ate to the day. This will make when completed 





eleven houses of worship in this city, besides the 
Romish Cathedral, of which the foundation is 


laid. In Burlington there are eight church edi- 
fices, six of which have been built within five 
years. One would think the population well 
supplied with the means of grace. But yet only 
a fraction of the people attend worship anywhere. 
But each denomination, and all sorts of errorists, 
must have their representatives here. The West 
is an omnium gatherum. 

Our General Association meets on the first 
Thursday in June at Denmark, in Lee county, 
with the oldest church of our order in the State. 
You may expect from me a report of its proceed- 
ings. Respectfully yours, J. C.H. 





oe 


FROM OUR ILLINO!S CORRESPONDENT. 


Garena, May 30, 1851. 

Raitroaps! Rarroaps!—There is an inces- 
sant din about them in the “ Prairie State” and 
around it. We are girdled, crossed, re-crossed, 
intersected, riddled, disemboweled by them—on 
paper. 1 notice the statement that the last Wis- 
consin legislature granted charters for rail and 
plank roads which will extend over a thousand 
miles and cost $30,000,000! Even in the far 
North among the people of Minnesota there are 
railroad schemes for the future as extensive as 
those of the good people of Wisconsin. A late 
“ Minnesota Pioneer,” referring to the proposed 
British Railroad from Halifax to the Pacific, 
north of Lake Superior (which has just secured 
the attention of Mr. Whitney), remarks that “ the 
construction of that road would immediately re- 
quire the construction of a railroad from St. Paul 
to intersect it”! Some statements are copied 
from the National Intelligencer going to show 
that “ England could transport all the produce of 
the Mississippi basin to Halifax at a much less cost 
than to any Atlantic city.” The editor states 
that the distance from St. Paul to the dividing 
ridge north of Lake Superior is less than 400 miles. 
And he makes the following magnificent predic- 
tion: “ The whole of the intercourse of the South- 
ern and Western States with Oregon, nay, with 
California, would take this route ; all the emigra- 
tion and immigration, probably all the trade of 
these States with China, Japan and the East 
Indies, in short, would take this route, and there 
would not be a busier transshipment city than St. 
Paul on this continent.” 

There seems to be two stages in the railroad 
history of every Western State. The first is that 
of speculation, the second that of reality. Years 
ago when the population of this Empire State of 
the West was somewhat less than half a million, 
Illinois was covered with a net work of theoreti- 
cal railroads. The only vestige of the various 
charters, together with the great system of inter- 
nal improvements which was to comprehend them 
all, now visible here—is a somewhat flattened 
and weatherworn embankment of the old Centra! 
































in the cause of Education Our common 
land higher seminaries are in a prosperous 
itiot, During our present session we have been 
lifel with tae privilege of attending at this 
we tne first Teacher’s Lustitute that has been 
Hi in our State. The land of the Pilgrims has 
juired & world-wide distinction for the Church 
the school-house, that from the landing at 
Ja0outh have always stood side by side. The 
Hrtsnce of watching over the interests of educa- 
‘od of making our schools pure fountains of 
Wedge and wisdom cannot be over-estimated.” 


Tie Dubuque Associatwn met in this city on the 
Ad inst. This covers all that portion of the 
helying north of the Maquoketa river. Every 
ch was represented by a minister or lay dele- 
", and every minister but one, belonging to 
‘oly, Was present, and be was detained by 
ives in his family. One newly organized 
th was received. During the session the 
i! condition and wants of the German popu- 
"of this State formed the subject of a very 
sling discussion. Many facts were elicited 
excited much solicitude in reference to the 
“pects of this important, numerous, and rapid- 
‘creasing portion of the inhabitants of our 
Ne. Infidelity is making great progress among 
, in the almost entire destitution of evangeli- 
Ininisters, and children are growing up in ig- 
race of the Gospel, and without therestraints 
igion, While the discussion was going on; 
F @ singular coincidence a bunch of German 
tie! tracts, ridiculing the bible and religion, 


S bung upon the handle of the church door, the 
nk no doubt of a violent German Atheist who 


*s across the street from the church building, 


‘who is laboring indefatigably to spread his 
*s. He teaches his little children to say 
‘ere is no God ;” and pointing them to the 
'sters entering the church, he said— You 
about devils; there they are.” It is impos- 
“* (0 procure educated evangelical ministers to 

















w'y the wants of the German population. 
Association were therefore of opinion that, 
tte only alternative, pious and capable men 












































































‘lay Preacher forone year. 





“td be searched out, and employed to labor as 

Preachers among the Germans, under the su- 
,.“lon of ordained ministers and the direction 
* Association, and to attend the Associational 
ot and report as to their courseand success. 

“mittee was appointed to draft and present 
#40 o the General Association for more fully 
‘ying the Germans of our State with the 
‘of grace. Our American ministers and 
les must take the matter in hand, and draw 
. 8° population within their influence, and 
‘nto them our religious principles and prac- 
*'8 wide-spread infidelity will pervade this 
four people. One intelligent and devoted 
"tlayman, whois an acceptable speaker, was 

‘ned by the Association, and recommended 


- Narrative of this Association states that 


railroad which enters the southern part of this 
city. About the same time a great city was pro- 
jected 25 miles north in Wisconsin, as the capi- 
tal of that territory which then extended across 
the river—with a railroad about 30 miles long, 
connecting it with the trans-Mississippian regions 
at Dubuque. The great city—beautifully and 
indeed majestically situated between the Platte 
Mounds, is now the dilapidated hamlet of Bel- 
mont, containing about half a dozen houses, 
and the railroad still sleeps under the prairie 
sward. All the old maps of Ulinois are marked 
up with red or dotted lines, showing the route of 
such fictitious internal improvements. 

Yet who shall say that we may not live to see 


ment, but in the real resources of business. 


estate a few days since, a central lot o 
Main-street sold for $90 a-foot front. 


not- }increase of reeéipte-for April 1851, over April 


the prophecy of the Minnesota editor hastening 
to at least a partial fulfillment? A late New 
York Tribune contains one whose realization is 
near at hand, which a few years since would 
have afforded great sport to elderly people. Re- 
ferring to the Erie Railroad, its continuation 
along the Lake shore, the Michigan, Southern 
and Galena and Chicago railroads—he declares 
that “it may safely be assumed that on the first 
day of November, 1852, there will be a continu- 
ous line-of railroad from Bangor on the East to 
Galena on the West, and that travelers may be 
conveyed from Bangor to this city within 24 
hours, and from this city to Galena in 60 hours 
at farthest.” Think of that! 60 hours from the 
Atlantic at New York to the Upper Mississippi !* 

After all, the schemes of internal improvement 
in the first phase of railroad history will be rather 
surpassed by the reality by-and-by. Only fan- 
tastic projects, set on foot by local ambition, and 
generally to build up a great city, where Provi- 
dence and the wants of the country never would 
build one, will give place at last to feasible plans 
having a basis not in the enthusiasm of the mo- 


There se2ms to be little inclination here to 
speculation in consequence of the construc- 
tion of the Illinois Central and Galena and 
Chicago railroads. The population is steadily 
increasing and inquiries are daily made for 
buildings to rent in vain. At a sale of real 


Some pro- 
perty in the vicinity on which it was proposed 
to build a large hotel last year, was held at $150 
a-foot front. This is very much owing to the 
fact that land on the business streets is se circum- 








holding off until railroad affairs are definitively 
settled. There is great reluctance to risk pro- 
perty upon magnificent possibilities, and map- 
drawn railroads. The fixing of the terminus of 
the G. and C. U. R. R. at some other point than 
this was only prevented last winter by an abso- 
lute demonstration that the wants of business 
and the profitableness of the road required it to 
be fixed here, and our business men are well 
aware that the details of the construction of the 
united Central and Chicago roads will be so de- 
cided upon as to advance the interests of the 
Company, and not to build up one town or 
another. [ will add here that most of the float- 
ing surmises about the great Illinois road are 
purely premature. Various indefinite specula- 
tions were indulged in, and promises made before 
the charter was passed,—but nothing definite can 
be declared respecting the course and construc- 
tion of the road till the surveys are made and 
passed upon. The Engineers are now in the 
State, and in the course of two or three months 
something reliable can probably be said. 


1850, of $7,118 29. The engineers for the main 
track and the Chicago branch of the Central Rail- 
road have already commenced operations. Those 
who have charge of the survey of the Galena 
branch are expected here shortly. The present 
horrible traveling between the Mississippi and 
the Lakes— with its accompanying accidents, 
mail delays, &c., &c., is making the necessity for 
the speedy extension of the Chicago road west- 
ward (whether in connection with the Central 
road or not) very vivid and impressive. Even in 
ordinary traveling the fatigue of stage traveling 
between this city and Chicago equals that of all 
the rest of the journey to New York or Boston, 
and after such excessive and protracted rains as 
we have just had, greatly overbalances it. 

The rivers both above and below are very high, 
and the steamboats report that they will be much 
higher. We always have a “June rise” in the 
Mississippi, and that has hardly come yet. The 
lower portions of our city near the river are 
submerged. Galena is a few miles from the 
main river—but the water that comes to our 
landing is that of the Mississippi; the current 
of Fevre river and the river itself, ceases just 
above this point, and the city is really situated 
on an arm of the Mississippi, so that every 
rise in the main river is felt immediately 
here. The June rise was accustomed in years 
past to come into our principal streets, and 
though the grade of them is constantly rising, it 
may do so again. Much damage has already 
been done at other points. 

Among the acts passed by the Legislature of 
Minnesota at its last session was one incorpo- 
rating a University. It is to be sustained by the 
proceeds of all lands to be hereafter granted by 
the United States for that purpose, and the gov- 
ernment is vested in a Board of twelve Regents. 
The Regents are divided into three classes, 
to be elected biennially. The plan of the Uni- 
versity contemplates five departments, (1) that of 
science, literature and the arts,—(2) law,—(3) 
medicine,—(4) theory and practice of elementary 
instruction,—(5) agriculture. The presiding 
officer of the Board of Government and Instruc- 
tion isa Chancellor. A preparatory department 
is to be established as soon as the funds will 
allow, to be discontinued when the University is 
thoroughly organized. Provision is made for the 
connection of any College with the University. 
Tuition is to be free as soon as the income of the 
University Fund is sufficient. No religious opin- 
ions or tenets are to be required of any officer or 
student, and no sectarian instruction allowed. 
The Regents are required to report annually to 
the Legislature. The University is to be located 
at or near the Falls of St. Anthony. The first 
Board of Regents have already been chosen and 
have held one meeting at St. Anthony. This is 
the beginning of our Northern friends in the 
matter of a University! And yet the whole ter- 
ritory of Minnesota contains hardly a larger 
population than this little North-western city in 
which I write! It certainly cannot number 9,000 
people. Who shall say however—how soon lads 
from Sauk Rapids and Pembina, and from name- 
less places in the valley of the beautiful Minne- 
sota River, will be pursuing their studies at St. 


Anthony * Yours, G. F. M. 

Foreign Correspondence, 

FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT IN 
ENGLAND, 





Lonpow, May 26, 1851. 
A SABBATH IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Epitors :—I will give you in detail 
my experiences of yesterday, premising that an 
American visitant finds a great similarity between 
the external keeping of the Sabbath here and at 
home. There is, of course in so large a city as 
this is, a greater number of people visible in the 
street and a greater noise of travel than at Bos- 
ton, but I do not know that from my lodgings at 
Chapman’s in the Strand, I have been more 
annoyed in this way, than one would be at the 
Astor, on Broadway. 
At eleven A. M. I went to Exeter Hall to 
hear Rev. Dr. Hamilton, pastor of a Presbyterian 
church near Regent’s Park, and one of the most 
distinguished preachers (I need not say) in the 
metropolis, who was taking his turn in the course 
of free services for strangers in town, which is 
kept up there during the exhibition. The Hall, 
being the “ Tremont Temple ” of London, where 
most of the anniversaries are held, is a huge 
room, in appearance not altogether unlike what 
the “ Lowell Institute” in Boston would be, if it 
were lengthened, nearly doubled in width, and 
had a much larger platform thickly seated, and a 
gallery thrown across the end opposite the 
speaker. This immense hall was thoroughly 
filled, and I should think very largely, with 
strangers in town, among whom I recognized se- 
veral Americans of distinction. A small pam- 
phlet containing the order of service, and an 
appropriate selection of twenty-six Psalms and 
Hymns for use by the people, was scattered 
among the seats. 
The service was introduced by an organ vo- 
luntary, as with us, immediately following which, 
the hymn, 
“* Awake, my soul, and with the sun, 
Thy daily stage of duty run;” &e. 
was sung. Dr. Hamilton then read the twenty- 
eighth chapter of Genesis, after which he offered 
@ prayer, corresponding to our customary “ long 
prayer,” and differing from those heard in Ameri- 
can pulpits, in no respect, except the fervent re- 
membrance of “her gracious majesty the Queen, 
with all the royal family, and the high court of 
Parliament.” Following this, was sung (as in 
every case, by the entire congregation) the hymn, 
a “*I to the hills will lift mine eyes, 
From whence doth come mine aid,” &c. 
next was the sermon, the text being Isaiah 45: 
22. “ Look unto me and be ye saved, all ye ends 
of the earth.” §. 
The entire drift of the context, said the preach- 
er, points toward the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
subject of this language, making the text read in 
reality, Look unto the Lord Jesus Christ and be 

















deaths only have occurred among members 
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loping the subject thus opened, it was remarked. 
nifest. 


sciences melt into the knowledge of God, like 
stars immersed in the sunshine. 
question is, how shall we get this knowledge? 
We may approximate toward it in nature. The 
sun flooding the earth with comfortable radiance 
—that ray of light which left its remote star 


end of its weary journey and fallen at our feet, 
—these things speak of God. But they cannot 
solve my anxious problems. The most splendid 
sciences of earth cannot do it. 


out any star and say, There is heaven. 


an avenging God shall not distract my soul, 
The Galena and Chicago U.R> R. reports an} pos soul seeking God, the Gospel says, Look 
to Jesus. 
the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of 


diance of different colors ; pouring through a blue 
glass a ghastly hue, from the same rays which 


ye saved, all ye ends of the earth. The mind has 
- {an eye as well as the body. We say in familiar 
speech, look at Cicero, look at Julius Cassar, and 
so here we say, look at Christ. To look on the 
Savior, since the Heavens have received him out 
is to look at that account of him, 








1. If you look at Christ, you will see God ma- 
God manifest is our great want. Al] human 
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when this world begun, and has just toiled to the 


Chemistry cannot 
tell me whether the soul is immortal. Astronomy 
with all its amazing revelations, cannot single 
Philoso- 
phy can tame the thunders, can tell me where 
there is no thunder, and the fldsh of no angry. 
lightning, but who shall whisper me where and 
how the terrible thunderings and lightnings of 
shall not distract 





“No man hath seen God at any time ; 


the Father, he hath declared him.” God is all 
which Jesus is. Do you wish to know if God 
hears prayer? See him in Christ saying “Go in 
peace, thy sins are forgiven thee.” Do you wish 
to know if God is pure? Read the sermon on, 
the mount—follow Christ robed in purity, dis- 
persing the miasmas of sin as he went along. 
Do you wish to know where your disembodied 
spirit will go from earth? Hear the Savior say- 
ing, ‘In my Father’s house are many mansions, 
I go to prepare a place for you.” In a word the 
S.vior is the bright embodiment and living speci- 
men of Divinity. Look to Jesus and know God. 
2. If you look to Jesus you will see Divine Love 
incarnate. 

The same lamp may be made to throw forth a ra- 


through a gold-colored medium, glow with cheer- 
fulness. So it is with truth and its media. Ina 
world of sin, like ours, you might easily imagine 
a vindinctive incarnation. A God with awful 
attributes, just as our God appears through that 
sin-smoked glass which guilt holds up when it 
looks at Him. But the contrary js the fact. 
“The Wori was made flesh and dwelt among us, 
and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father—/full of grace and truth.” 
The feet of Jesus do not glow like brass in the 
furnace, but they are redolent of spikenard, and 
moistened with tears. His voice did not sound 
like many waters when he was on earth, but it 
floated like a benediction of peace over the hills 
of Galilee. A poor fisherman could lean his 
side against him, and be comforted in his un- 
speakable and fraternal love. This is the mes- 
sage which he brought, that God is Love. 1 
would we could look at Jesus in God's own light, 
and then see all things else as Jesus sees them. 
O, how few see Jesus as he is! Some see him 
through a sacerdota] haze, and can make nothing 
out of him but a Ritual Redeemer. Others gaze 
at him in a dreamy and poetic ieverie, and cannot 
use nor receive him in the prose of daily life. 
And yet others through the cold flashing light of 
their jejune materialism, can see him only as a 
man. But how blessed is he who sees him as 
God sees him—as God and man. When you 
take the Bible and Jesus as the lamp through 
which you view it, how dogmas ripen into truth! 
We speak of effectual calling, and we speak the 
truth of God; but Jesus spake it too, and Jesus 
said, ‘Come unto me and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls—To him that knocketh it shall be 
opened.” The self-same truths which we have 
framed into palisades, and sharpened into goads, 
were nails fastened in a sure place by this great 
master of assemblies. We say, salvation is to the 
elect, and, the way is narrow and the gate strait, 
bat Jesus said “ strive to enter in.” If we would 
look then at truth aright, we must look at it from 
the loving standpoint of the Savior’s heart. Here 
is the recipe for union among Christians, not for- 
mal acceptances and rejections of creeds, so much 
as meeting in the love of Christ. With this love 
in our hearts, it is amazing to see how our chi- 
meras melt, our doctrines assimilate, our shadows 
flee away ! 
3. If you look at Jesus you see God a reconciler. 
This is the climax of the Gospel, the cope- 
stone of its strength and permanence. Christ 
died to reconcile God to us, and us to God, so 
that no supplementary sacrifice is needed on our 
part or on his. The sinner under the Gospel 
now looks up to God, and God looks down and 
sees not so much that sinner as his own beloved 
Son slain for-sin and for that sinner, and in whom 
he is reconciled to his guilty and lost. 
4 If you look at Jesus simply enough, eagerly 
enough, intently enough and long enough, you 
will find him transfusing immortalit y—imparting 
light and life to you. 
It may be a long time before you will find as- 
surance of life. The sailor nears land and not 
unfrequently discovers a tame and barren shore. 
It is not till he has toiled into the interior that he 
sees waving forests, and finds the diamond mines 
which make it the flower of all lands. Still it is 
land which he sees. Some, indeed, sail at once up 
some broad river into the romantic and beautiful 
heart of the country, but most drop their disconso- 
late anchor on shores where little is heard but the 
ocean’s mournful music—and it is not till after 
weary marches that they reach the eagerly-sought 
glories of the fields and woods. Soa man may 
be in Christ a long time before he rejoices in him. 
Or to take an illustration more in sympathy with 
the language of our text, so soon as the wounded 
and dying Israelite first looked toward the brazen 
serpent that was lifted up in the wilderness, he be- 
gan to live, the current of disease was stayed ; but 
there was many atwinge of the old poisonous sore 
that mingled with the gladness of his recovery. So 
if your first look at Christ does not bring life and 
light to you in desired abundance, look again, 
and again, and constantly, for “in him is life, 
and that life is the light of men,” and to you as 
to the old Hebrew health will flow in through 
the eye to the sore, till you cry out with David, 
“ bless the Lord O my soul, and all that is within 
me bless his holy name, for he healeth all mine 
iniquities.” 
5. If you look long enough, and intently enough 
at Jesus, you will see a love-attracting, life-assimi- 
lating Savior. 
There are some scenes which so sink into the 
soul as to abide forever there. Nobody forgets 
Niagara. Though fifty years have passed, the 
picture of its majestic flood shrouded in its sol- 
emn mist remains with the mind that has once 
taken in its image. Nobody forgets an Alpine 
sunset—a single star shining sweetly in a clouded 
sky by night—a green island sleeping in a quiet 
sea. So one never forgets the last look of paren- 
tal love. There was that in the communion to 
which the beloved disciple 
Savior which modified his life and breathes out 
in his Gospel and his Apocalypse. As the dia- 
mond was fabled to drinkin the sunshine by day, 
and then pour it forth by night, so he who 
munes long and intimately and affectionately 
with the Savior will emit his loving-likeness. 
He will be most like him for he most sees him as 
he is. 
There is one closing thought which it is most 
desirable to impress upon our minds. It is this. 
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The knowledge of Christ Jesus our Savior is the 
greatest of all knowledges—the sight of him the 
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sights here now that are brave and beautiful to ' 
see, but then, it will matter very little whether we 
have seen them or no, but it will matter much 
whether we have seen that great sight, by the 
looking upon Which all the ends of the earth are to 
be saved. It will matter very little then, wheth- 
er we made for ourselves a resting place with 
the illustrious dead of our land, or whether God 
only knows where our bodies sleep (as with 
Moses); but it will be of import unspeakable 
that we be found in Christ “ who taketh away 
the sins of the world.” 
Any sketch like this (from brief notes and me- 
mory) must necessarily fail to give any just con- 
ception of the ability and interest of such a 
speaker as Dr. Hamilton, and yet I think even 
these dry bones will be read by American cler- 
gymen with pleasure, as hinting a discourse 
which they would all have rejoiced to hear. 
Dr. Hamilton (and Dr. Cumming as well) has 
the look of aman on the early side of middle 
age ; and wears a mild, intellectual and winning 
aspect. His pronunciation in some particulars, 
is nearer Scotch than English. His manner is 
full of feeling and earnestness, which finds ex- 
pression rather in an upward and downward mo- 
tion, and a lateral writhing of the whole body, 
and a convulsive energy ef face, than in great 
gesticulation. His favorite position of delivery 
seems to be, with the left arm iesting on the 
desk, and the right uplifted with the palm turned 
broadly toward the audienceand pointing upward. 
He is not so good a speaker as Dr. Cumming, but 
moves the people more. In the audiences of both, 
however, it is common for the hearers, who are 
taken up and carried along by the cumulative 
force of some majestic agglomeration of sentences, 
when the culminating point is reached and the 
speaker pauses to breathe for the next paragraph, 
to take breath themselves in a very audible man- 
ner, and make some changes of posture and pneu- 
matic preparations for another heat of eloquence. 
Dr. Hamilton speaks from notes before him, 
which does not seem to be as common here, as 
with us. 

After sermon, the hymn, 

“* So did the Hebrew prophet raise 
The brazen serpent high,” &c. 

was sung, and the service was closed with a 
short prayer and the apostolic benediction. 
In the afternoon, finding no place more edify- 
ing to be open, (as worship is usually held here 
at 103, A. M., and 6% P. M.)I went to St. 
Paul’s cathedyal. The first thought which one 
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the pulpit, 18 of 
between a cathedral and a Protestant service. Jt 
almost amounts to a positive and flagrant incon- 
gruity. St. Paul’s is in the form of a cross, the 
larger end of which is 500 feet in length, and the 
shorter 250 feet; the dome rising 400 feet over 
the centre of intersection. Entering the transept 
(or shorter arm of the cross) on the north side, 
and advancing one hundred feet upon the marble 
pavement, you find yourself near the centre of 
the great building; not unlike the Merchants’ 
Exchange of Boston, if you increase its size and 
lift its dome to three or four times its present 
hight. Before you and on the right, stretch 
away great empty spaces of marble tiles, and 
marble pillars, and marble arches, and marble 
monuments of the illustrious dead whose bodies 
sleep in the crypt beneath the pavement. At 
your immediate left you see an iron screen and 
gate, through which entrance is given to the 
choir, under the organ, which stands upon pillars 
over the entrance, nearly filling with its great 
breadth the opening of that section of the long 
arm of the cross, and presenting two faces with 
gilded pipes, the one toward the great centre of 
the cathedral, the other toward the choir. This 
choir (not restricted in significance as with us, to 
the place of singers) is the only portion of the 
building which is at all adapted for Protestant 
worship, or which is used for Sabbath service. 
It may be 100 feet in length by 40 in breadth ; 
and this space is so encroached upon by the rail- 
ed off altar, the pulpit standing detached near the 
middle of the floor, the reading desks, and the 
huge stalls for the Bishop, Lord Mayor and other 
dignitaries, that | should think five hundred peo- 
ple a very large allowance for a conveniently 
seated and inconveniently standing congregation ; 
making the available uses for worship and reli- 
gious instruction of a cathedral costing (by their 
own book) $3,739,770 68, actually far less than 
that of nearly every church in America. 
This choir has three rows of beautifully carved 
oaken stalls running lengthwise on each side, 
and rising from the centre one above another. 
The open area which is thus left between the 
pulpit and the organ is seated with oaken bench- 
es. The organ is considered the best in Eng- 
land, containing, however, only 32 stops. Some 
of these are of very uncommon richness, and the 
effect of the instrument, having at its command 
the echoes of so vast a building, is very fine. 
The service, like our own Episcopal service in 
all essentials, was rendered (as in the church of 
the Knights Templars) indescribably odd by the 
singing of it to a chant, which, however it affect- 
ed the vocal organs of the few hired singers, fit- 
ted excellently well the nose of the venerable 
priest who officiated. Division of labor seems 
here carried to its perfection. One priest cantil- 
lates the prayers, the singers sing all the “ amens” 
as they come in at their proper places, and sing 
the Psalm for the day, with considerable more ; 
another priest reads the “ Lessons” for the day, 
out of the old and new Testament, and at the 
proper time a procession of vergers with their 
queer long robes, their bursting, ale-fed faces, 
and their steel gceptres, usher to the pulpit stairs 
one of the higher functionaries of the cathedral, 
who preaches the sermon; the concluding prayers 
and benediction being said by another priest. 


place, to hear, they sleep. The division of labor 
here is not however so perfect as in the other 


higher estimation than great piety. And where 
great piety exists, the pious man we find sus- 
Sir Joshua Reynolds | pected and reviled, while the rich and learned 
man is honored. Butif (remembering the while, 
entrancing the multitudes | that they need not be separated) we weigh these 
different traits of character in the balances of the 
sanctuary, we shall find that the wise man should 
not glory in his wisdom, nor the rich man in his 
wealth, but him that glorieth let him glory in the 
Lord. “Knowledge” says our context, “ puffeth 
up, but charity edifieth.” To be “ known” in the 
text, means to be favorably known, and it is 
clear therefore, that the love of God is that 
which it is most important for us to possess. Let 
us consider, 


active moving principle in the mind of man. But 
it does not always exist where it is asserted to 
exist. There are many who call themselve Chris- 
tians, who are lovers of p!easure rather than lov- 
ers of God. Still there is such an affection. It is 
not a mere pretence. 
the effects which follow. 


loved. 


bly, love of God. 


sion in forgiving sin and clearing the guilty. This 
is joined ultimately, 







1. What is meant by love to God > Love is an 


It may be discovered by 
~(@.) If aman loves, he will esteem the object 


Here is the difference between love and lust; 
esteem following the one but not the othér. The 
Psalmist had been inclined to murmur against 
God, but his faith triumphed and he said “truly 
God is good to Israel, to such as are of a clean 
heart.” 

(b.) Right knowledge of God precedes, invaria- 


It is not the exhibition of the terror or the ho- 
liness ef God which will draw out our affection 
towards him, but it is hearing of his love to us 
in Christ Jesus our Lord, of his infinite compas- 


(c.) to a sense of God's unchangeableness. 
How can we, dear brethren, love a mutable and 
shifting character, of which we have no security 
for a single day, and whose designs, and hopes, 
and tastes we could not prophesy for a single 
our ? We must not only know that God is love- 
able, but that he will remain so, before we can 
give him our love. He is without variableness, 
neither has he any shadow ot turning. 
(d.) This will be accompanied by a desire to 
carry out his views and do all his pleasure. 
“The love of Christ constraineth us.” 
again. 
(e.) Those who love will delight in the presence 
of Him they love. 
How different is this from the feelings of many 
professing Christians, who cannot feel that God 
is in one place more than another, who do not 
love to claim his promise “ where two or three 
are gathered together there will he be” &c., who, 
instead of crying out for his coming, seem rather 
in his presence to say as some of old, “art thou 
come to torment us before our time *” The song 
of Solomon beautifully presents this desire of the 
presence of God, because of love for him : “I will 
seek him whom my soul loveth.” Once more— 
(f.) There is a feeling of perfect satisfaction felt 
by those who love God, in Him. 
The real language of a real Christian is, “ whom 
have I in Heaven but thee, and whom on earth do 
I desire besides thee? We find also, uniformly ; 
(g.) In those who love God, a consideration for 
all others who love him. 
That is, ia proportion as we love God, and 
seek his glory, all bigotry will depart and secta- 
rianism will melt away, and we shall say with 
the Apostle, “Grace be with all them that love 
our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” ‘Now we 
know that we have passed from death unto life, 
because we love the brethren.” 
Now, my dear friends, ask yourselves, whether 
" represent-truly your condition. 
You are surely men who wish to know where 
you stand toward God. Do you esteem God's 
character, do you appreciate bis love and his un- 
changeableness* Do you wish to do all his holy 
will? Do you delight in his presence, and are 
you satisfied in him? And do you love the 
whole Israel of God? 
If so, then love wil! not be on one side alone, it 
will be returned by God himself. He says so. 
Uadoubtedly those who love him are those whom 
he will love, and save at the last day. There 
may be many Lazarus’s in this great metropolis 
who will rise higher from their earthly wretched- 
ness than the great men and honorable. The 
Lord knoweth them that are his ; no true believer, 
however humble, shall be forgotten. 
And what follows this? It follows that those 
who have this confidence in God can confide in 
him in other matters. Nothing is more common 
than to hear it said, “ I am so immersed just now 
in business that I cannot repent.” “I must get 
through this enterprise first, or my family will 
suffer,” &c. But if God watches us with frater- 
nal love, if his tenderness cares for the falling 
sparrow, surely we may, we ought to believe 
his words, “ Seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” There follows this also, the 
assurance of future safety. ‘For the gifts and 
calling of God are without repentance.” 
Here are the privileges of those who have real 
religion. They are not exempted from sickness 
nor sorrow, nor death, but they have the assu- 
rance that all things shall work out for them a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 
But remember, friends, that talking is a very 
different thing from doing. He that loveth God 
keepeth his commandments. They are not griev- 
ous to him. Are they grievous to you? Are 
you of those who would like to have a little 
more license to sin? Then you are without true 
love to God. [ entreat you to look at your con- 
dition now, before it is too late. Come to Jesus. 
Behold what manner of love the Father hath be- 
stowed upon us. We know not yet what we 
shall be, but we know this, that we shall be like 
him for we shall see him as he is. 
This sermon was delivered in a calm and un- 
pretending manner, appearing to be mainly un- 
written, and bearing the evidence of faithful and 
serious purpose, rather than of much talent, or 
eloquence, in the speaker. 
At 6}¢ P. M.I went again to Exeter Hall, 
where I heard the Rev. Mr. Stoughton, of the In- 
dependent Church, Kensington. The order of ser- 
vice was the same asin the morning. The preach- 
er, who looked nearer 30 than 40, spoke with 
solemnity and animation from the text: 
Isa, 18: 31. Why will ye die O house of Israel ? 
He commenced by drawing a picture of a path 
leading toward a dangerous and fatal precipice, 
with a multitude pressing over its dreadful brink. 
There are guides to direct, and messengers to 
warn, but the major portion disregard all remon- 
strance and rush upon ruin, This seems an im- 
probable picture, yet a parallel to it is found eve- 
ry day in the history of the souls of men. Our 


And 


perdition. I stand, to night, by the edge of this 
precipice to show you your danger, and urge in 
God’s name the question, “ Why will ye die ?” 
I. Consider, first, the nature of eternal ruin. 
(a.) It is not temporal death. Nor; 
(6.) Is it death of thought. Nor; 
(c.) Is it death of feeling. Nor; 
(d.) Is it death of conscience. Nor; 
(e.) Is it death of . But; 
(f.) It will be the death of all enjoyment. And; 
(g-) It will be the death of all love. And; 
(A.) It involves exclusion from the eity of God 
i. 
God himself ; and; 
(j-) It involves the 


Savior better than he loves himself. 
noble death. The suicide dies because he dread- 
poverty, prison, privation, disgrace, more than 
the pistol. [t is a cowardly and disgraceful death. 
One dies from love, the other from fear. 
are you not dying, as the suicide, from fear? 
Because you do not dare to stand up and say to 
your neighbors, “{ am a Christian?” or is it not 
that you love the pleasures of this world so that 
you cannot give them up? 
Come to Christ. Do not be deceived. God is not 


text does not apply to temporal, but to eternal i 





(b.) It is of yourself. Self chosen. Man is 


free; he has a conscience and a sense of right 
and wrong which involve freedom to do right and 
wrong, and he ruins himself. 


Ill. Consider, thirdly, the reason for this eternal 


ruin. 


Why will ye die * . 
The martyr choses to die because he loves his 
He dies a 


Now 


Beware of them. 


mocked. You may disbelieve the truth of these 
warnings. Take care.that you are not deceived 


‘and do notdie. You may die deceived as well 
as with your eyes open. But“why will youldie | 


at all? 

This sermon was mainly unwritten, and resem- 
bled the unwritten and comparatively unstudied 
performances of our preachers at their weekly 
lectures in the conference room. The sermon of 
the forenoon, though having great points of dif- 
ference, came nearer to our New England preach- 
ing, than any I have yet heard abroad. 

Morton. 
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THE MAY MEETINGS. 





BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


The religious anniversaries are drawing to @ 
close ; scarcely a twentieth part of them have 
been noticed, and such fs the mass of matter 
bearing upon the material and spiritual interests 
of the world, which the reports and the addresses 
constitute, that Independents extra and a literary 
corps would be necessary to melt down the mass, 
and to present it in reduced but fair proportions 
We can only hope just to indicate the nature and 
the range of the benevolent agencies in operation. 
THE SOCIETY FOR BRITISH MISSIONS. 

This Society is chiefly Congregational, and com- 
bines Home operations with Colonial labors. The 
meeting of this association was characterized by 
that courageous plaindealing which refuses to 
be deceived, either as to the magnitude of the 
work to be done or the responsibility which reste 
on Christian men, 

James Pilkington, Esq., M.P., presided. Rev 
John Angell James, of Birmingham, in moving the 
adoption of the report, made especial reference to 
British North America, and asked : 


“« What coruscations of genius, if they could pre 
tend to it—what displays of eloquence, if they could 
give utterance to it—could compete with this one 
fact, that when the Society commenced their ope 
rations in Canada, there were but four or five Nun 
conformist churches in both provinces, and in «& 
feeble a state that they were bardly known; anu 
now the same land could number sixty-thre: 
churches, with some four thousand members, and 
with congregations amounting to fifteen thousanc 
persons.” 


He would have colonies distinctly recognized 
to be infant kingdoms, and presented this illus 
tration : 


“Let them look at the colonial children of the 
mother country, and say what this country migt' 
become two centuries hence Toanswer that ques- 
tion they had only to louk back to the great west 
ern Republic, the most gigantic that was ever con 
soliduted on the face of the earth, and was repre 
sented that evening by his respected friend on his 
left (cheers), and he would maintain that she wa 
not only the largest republican empire, but al» 
the most noble fur liberty, when she shall hav 
washed her hands of the blood of the slave (lou 
cheering). When she shall revoke her Fugitive- 
Slave law, and follow that by the emancipation o' 
her slaves, then would she be entitled to all th: 
honor, respect and love which the mother country 
could bestow upon this her distinguished daughte: 
(applause). What was that republic two centurie- 
ago? A few fugitives flying from persecution Jandeo 
from the Mayflower upon Plymouth Kock, and tovk 
up their position on those dreary wilds—tben ten- 
anted only by the inhabitants of the wood. When 
we look at that fact, who could tell what ina few 
centuries our colonies might become ?” 


He referred to the prognostications of evil to 
England ; he had no faith in them. 


** Nothing could be more certain than that the 
country is progressing—everything proved this 
But on what did its future progress depend? on 
what was its prosperity suspended? Tle fearlessly 
replied, on its allegiance to its God (cheers). Bri 
tain should consider that she was raised up to be 
God's salvation to the ends of the earth. Let her 
forget this, and then she would resemble, at some 
future time, the renowned city of Tyre, and be- 
come only a rock for fishermen to spread their nets 
apon. But let Britain go on in the true spirit of 
devotedness to her God, and send out His truth t 
the ends of the worlds, and she would remain safe, 
till she sunk in honor and dignity in the conflagra- 
tion of the world.” 


The Rev. Dr. Brown drew a dark and impres- 
sive picture of the prevailing ignorance and infi- 
delity, and would have the pressure of present cir- 
cumstances felt to be God’s call to His people 
He would have them look around upon the mil- 
lions of this country. 


“In our towns and cities the hordes of human 
beings crowding the lanes and alleys, the cellars, 
the garrets. the houses, the workshop, and the 
market, and the teeming thousands in our rura] 
and manufacturing districts ; after a lapse of some 
eighteen centuries of the possession by our country 
of the truth of the Gospel, after more than three 
centuries of the richest- paid Established Church in 
the world, with its sanctuaries in every parish, ite 
curates, vicars, rectors, deans, archdeacons, bish- 
ops, archbishops, aye, and with its Nonconformity 
too, with thousands hastening to eternity daily. 
‘the glorious Gospel of the blessed God’ is not yet 
known to the people, the leaven of iniquity alone 
works in the midst of by far the majority, and the 
leaven of the Gospel only in the few.” 

The revived energies of Popery and its new 
ally, Puseyism,—the increased mental, indus- 
trial and mechanical activities, were referred to as 
also energizing evil influences. 

“ Among our artisans, mechanics, and all such 
classes, in our towns and cities, there is an unusual 
activity and aggressiveness according to their be- 
liefs ; while by cheap traveling, holiday and Sup 
day special-trains, the quiet jog-trot of our rurat 
districts is also being disturbed ; and from one 


heart 


there remaineth reason for us to arise, and to in- 
quire, how we may possess the land 7” 


educa- 
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ever he works, must be met by men who, by 
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= of our country to another, cheap literature is 
nstilling its poison, and doing its work of death! 
But I ery not be misunderstood. I do not oe 
to say, religion is not progressing too: than 

God Wis. I > ny or Poca Son: that the religious 
are not active too; thank God, they are. But 
what we affirm is, that, what with the human 


are 
bers of too ens and while we have 
not put forth all our power to ‘ care for their souls,’ 


Dr. Brown also pressed a consideration which 


priest, whether Puseyite or Popish, wher- 


f 


én 


(a.) It is not of God. He is pure and merciful, | genial with infidelity ; and to grapple with which 
and it is a monstrous supposition to say that it 
comes from him. 


and the dilutions of German infidelity which are 
being administered to the popular mind, consid- 
erable mental culture as well as fervent piety are 
required ; and such laborers are few. On the 
other hand, there are very many for whom is re- 
quired men of simple piety, familiar with the 
habits, the limited language, and narrow range 
of thought of the ignorant. 
FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MISSIONS. 
The anniversary meeting of this asssociation 
cannot be passed wholly without notice, remind- 
ing us, as it does, of the moral forces and spir- 
itual activities, the self-denial, and spirit of sacri- 
fice originated by the “unhappy disrup'ion” of 
the Established Church of Scotland. 
The Hon. Fox Maule, M. P. and Secretary of 
War, presided. The meeting was large and well 
sustained—Dr. Cunningham and Dr. Duff being 
of the deputation from Scotland. The chairman 
presented a summary of the results of the seven 
years’ labors of the association. 
“ Although they had not been able to do all they 
wished to do and all they were bound to do fur the 
Head of the Church, still it was gratifying that 
their labors had not been in vain. They had 
ted upw 700 churches and 
r es- 
tablished upwards of 500 schools. * 
The association contributed to the payment of 689 
teachers, giving instruction to 73,571 children 
under the auspices of the Free Church of Scotland 
They had promoted religion aod educatiom in the 
lowlands and in the highlands of Scotland at home, 
and they had done so without neglecting their 
duty to the heathen; and they had extended as far 
as they could the circulation of the Gospel in for- 
eign lands, in the colonies, and particularly in 
British India. The Society had for the year 1849 
50 received for Home missions £7,591 19s. 7d., 
for Foreign missions £12,828 lls. ld., and for 
other purposed £82,689 7s. 3/., and the expendi- 
ture had been £49,214 19+., being an increuse o? 
income over expenditure of £3,84u.” 


. 
RAGGED SCHOOL UNION, 

This association—a new thing under the sun— 
has justly ranked itself among the great socie- 
ties celebrating anniversaries. The meeting was 
double,—one being presided over by Lord Robert 
Grosvenor, the other by Lord Ashley. The re- 
port presents some interesting and encouraging 
facts ; among them these :— 


“In 1845 there were 20 schools, 200 teachers, 
and 2,000 pupils; and the umount collected was 
£61. In 146 there were 26 schools, 250 teachers, 
and 2,600 children; the amount collected, £820. 
in 1847 there were 44 schuvls, 450 'eachers, and 
4,700 children; amount collected, £637. In 1848 
here were 62 -chools, 822 voluntary teachers, and 
80 paid teachers, and 7,000 children ; amount col- 
tected, £696. In 1849 there were 82 schools, 929 
voluntary and 124 paid teachers, 9,000 children; 
the sum collected, £3,632. In 1850 there were 95 
-chools, 1,802 voluntary and 167 paid teachers, 
10,900 children; the sum collected being £2,658. 
Che decrease in funds was partly occasioued by the 
establishment of local ragged schools, not in con- 
nection with the Tnion, and which had, to some 
extent, diverted the subscriptions from the Society. 
During the year three girls and eighty boye had 
been enabled to emigrate, by the united efforts of 
the Union and local sehools—fitty-three having 
zone to Australia, and thirty-one to America. 
This made the total number sent out under the 
.uspices of the Union, 807. The ‘* Shoe-bluck So- 
siety,’ lately established in connection with the 
Union, employed 24 boys, whose average earnings 
were 8s. per week.” 


Lord Kinnaird, a Scotch peer, in moving the 
‘doption of the report, gave some plea-ing in- 
stances of the efficiency of these schools, which 
had come under bis observation. 

‘Io Perth, the average number of children under 
fourteen years brought before the justice used to 
e from thirty to forty, but for the last three 
years there had not been a single instunce of the 
kind.” 

Rev. Dr. Camming (Presbyterian), the elo- 
juent and untiring opponent of Popery and Pa- 
eyism,4in the course of his speech, thus noticed 
vhat is certainly a characteristic of the tines: 


“* Ministers and others of all denominations had 
regun to Luild very splendid churches and chapels 


n the mediwval style. He thought that u Kayged 
schovul attached to each chapel would be worth ten 
pires (applause). It would be impossible to have 
iner gems and ornaments than some of thse 


which coald be excavated from such Kagged Schovls 
har, bear). He had one school connected with 
iis church, in which there were between seven 
ind eight hundred children under daily instruction, 
ind nearly three hundred in the Kagged School, 
which included about eighty infants; the whole 
veing superintended by a pious physician, & mem- 
ver of his own congregation.” 

F. Bennock, Esq., an intelligent and benevolent 
nember of the Corporation of the city of London, 
sketched the actual history of a youthful Lon- 
ion pickpocket, who had been regularly taught 
in an academy of crime. In brief, it was this: 


* A professor of the polite art of picking pock- 
ets, residing in Whitechapel, engaged to teach a 
boy in his academy for £5. The boy graduated, 
ind when his scholastic time was finished, he was 
curned out to commence business for himself. In 
passing the Mansion House, he picked a pocket. 
and abstracted £5, which he immedaately returned 
to his preceptor, in payment of the debt he had 
contracted. He ~~ another pocket of £150, in 
nank notes, which he sold for 20 sovereigns and a 
bag-full of counterfeit coins. He then went into 
country practice, and wandered abvut for ten 
years in the same line of business. Out of ten 
years he was six years and two months in prison, 
wnd was thus only three years and ten months a 
free agent. During this period he estimated his 
earnings at £800 per annum. Adding to this the 
cost of bis maintenance, this young man was living 
at an expense to the country of between £800 and 
£400 a year for ten years (hear, hear). In the 
Providence of God he was reciaimed, and vas 
seven months iu the Industrial Kefuge at Westmin 
ster. He afterwards obtained a free passage to 
America. He became apprentice to an engineer, 
was now eerning an honest livelihood, and had 
written to his Refuge for more books (loud cheers) . 
Such facts were constant, and efforded them ample 
encouragement in their benevolent occupation.’ 
NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
This Society had the needed and highly ac- 
ceptable aid of several American gentlemen at 
its anniversary—Mr. Horace Greeley of the New 
York Tribune, and Rev. H. Garnett, of Geneva, 
being among the speakers. The report described 
the reorganization of the Society last year and 
its extended operations, presenting some of the 
positive results and encouragemenis in the past 
history of the movement. The Society is happy 
in having Rev. Thomas Spencer, an earnest advo- 
cate of peace and of temperance, and of every 
good work, for its Secretary. 

Mr. Lawrence Heyworth, M.P., did not take 
the discouraging view of the inadequate results 
of the movement in which some indulged : 

“He thought the progress they bad made was 
astonishing. Although there was not all ‘be exciie- 
meBt attending their movements there was fiiteen 
years ago, there was yet & deep seated and grow- 
ing conviction of the importance of their principles 
which was most gratifying to contemplate. Mach 
had been done abroad and at home; a great many 





la- | drunkards had been reclaimed ; a great many mo: @ 


had been placed in circumstances of absolute pre- 
servation; a great moral institution had been 
reared, which held « high place in the world—s 
great many edifices hid been erected fur the regu- 
jar advocacy of their principles—a temperance 
literature had been formed, and some thou-sads of 
temperance readers had been created, while the 
cause of temperance had given ® mighty impul+o 
to many other movements of the day (esr, bea: ). 
Moreover, it had effected # great ¢hange in pubic 
opinion.” 

Mr. Horace Greeley greatly interested the 


it: | meeting by an account of the origin, progress 


and triumphs of the cause of temperance in the 
United States. 

Your correspondent would take occasion to 
mention what has often occurred to him. There 
is some unknown disturbing or distorting mevium 
through which both American and Engtish tem- 
ptrance facts are viewed from the stand-point of 
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not. But they do not see intemperance and its 
signs equal to the sixty million formula. The 
facts are evidently discrepant; and yet they are 
facts beyond question. Will any American tem- 
perance advocate make a comparative estimate, 
taking two or three half facts to help him ? As- 
suming the population of the two countries to be 
about equal, could an approximation not to ex- 
penditure but to quantities be made? I see by 
the Price Current that spirits, in New York, ag 
from ten pence to one shilling the gallon. Now, 
taking spirits to express all drinks, sixty mil- 
lions sterling, supposed to be expended upon 
them, at that rate in England, might well astound 
the American, and lead him to expect to see 
every third man intoxicated. But the English- 
man for his glass of gin and water, pays the price 
of half a gallon of spirits in New York ; and for 
his glass of brandy and water, the price of a 
gallon of spirits in the United States. It is by 
no means improbable, that being investigated and 
interpreted, the awful sixty millions sterling, to 
be understood and for purposes of comparison, 
should in the United States be read as—say ten 
millions. Admitted fully that this is ten millions 
too many, yet it is much less painful to contem- 
plate the power of evil as expressed by ten than 
by sixty. Aarico.a. 





Nore.—It is very likely that a given amount 
of drunkenness would cost more to produce it in 
England than in this country, where there are 
no taxes on popular indulgences. But our topers 
buy their drinks mostly by retail, as well as those 
of England; the reduction in the English com- 
parative estimates proposed by our English Cor- 
respondent is altogether excessive.—Inp. 


Che Independent. 
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A HABIT OF SKEPTICISM. 


No habit of mind is so uncomfortable to its 
possessor as the habit of skepticism. This habit 
is sometimes unconsciously formed by minds of 
an inquiring turn, that accustom themselves to 
question and to scrutinize the most familiar facts, 
ig order to display their own acumen or to enjoy 
the embarrassment of those not used to inquire 
into the reasons of things. Of such a turn ot 
mind it has been well observed by Sharon Tur- 
ner that “the individual mind of every one can 
only act according to what it is, or has made it- 
self, or been led to be; and if it has become 
habitually dissatisfied or discursive, it will be so 
in all things. As soon as disquisition takes the 
place of acquiescence, and we prefer to inquire 
rather than to venerate, the thoughts will not be 
restrained from doubt or discussion, even where 
we ought to pause, to submit, and to believe. 
No want of adequate knowledge, no state of ig- 
norance will produce these deferent qualities, so 
useful, so necessary to usall; but on the contrary 
appear universally to increase the appetite for 
objection and mistrust. It is often because we 
do not sufficiently know our subject of discussion 
that we most keenly dispute about it. Numerous 
difficulties always arise to an active mind on 
every point on which its information is slender. 
It is ignoyant of its ignorance until it gets larger 
knowledge. The superficial are commonly the 
most pugnacious; and we must be superficial 
before we can be well informed. Thus in the 
best intentioned minds doubt and objection, con- 
troversy and disbelief, cannot but precede know- 
ledge, judgment, right opinions, and a satisfied 
conviction, in an age which makes intellectual 
subjects the topics of its conversation, its studier, 
and its business.” 

A like skeptical habit is sometimes cultivated 
by conceited persons, who fancy that it indicates a 
sort of intellectual superiority to be always 
questioning and disputing, especially with regard 
to the most momentous subjects of religion. In 
some minds too skepticism springs up as the result 
of frequent deception with respect to the objects 
of its earlier faith. Such was the case of Blanco 
White, who in throwing off the lying fraiids that 
Rome had imposed upon his unreasoning youth, 
threw off eventually all faith in the sublime 
truths of religion which would never come to him 
except through the distorting medium of the 
Catholic church. 

Unfortunate beyond almost any other is the 
man who in early life imbibes no sentiment of 
reverence, no faith in God or in his revealed 
truth. Though he may afterwards become an in- 
telligent and a sincere believer in the Gospel, yet 
in spite of himself he will be perplexed with ir- 
reverent doubts and the fears of a mind unsatis- 
fied with itsown convictions. The habit of spec- 
ulative inquiry too freely indulged becomes dan- 
gerous both to intellectual stability and to moral 
strength. The student of theology while inquir- 
ing into the evidences of truths long accepted, and 
following the mutations of controversial ciscus- 
sion, is liable to be for a while unsettled in his 
practical belief of the Gospel. The medical stu- 
dent in his first rude handling of the physical 
frame under the scalpel often becomes skeptical 
as to the resurrection of the dead, and: perhaps 
also the soul’s immortality, while his more delicate 
and recondite inquiries into the laws of material 
organization and of animal life may lead him to 
question the existence of a personal Creator. In 
all such cases, as is intimated in the foregoing 
extract, the tendency to skepticism arises from an 
imperfect comprehension of the subject. Enough 
is known to displace some former false grounds of 
opinion, yet not enough to substitute for these 
something more solid and permanent. It is as if 
one should knock away here and there the wood- 
en arch which had served as the builder's guide, 
without discovering the solid masonry that really 
supports the pile. 

Many a sincere Christian is disturbed with 
doubts to which he can assign no origin, but 
which greatly disturb his peace. They come to 
him in prayer and in the reading of God’s Word ; 
they harrass him often in his meditative moods ; 
they start up unbidden on the wayside, in the 
place of business, inthe house of God. Often no 
doubt these are suggestions of the Tempter, 
whose subtil and malign influences are continu- 
ally about us. But even the tempter works 

. through phases and habitudes of our own minds, 
and one of his greatest facilities is in a habit of 
skepticism indulged in early life or begotten by 
the distortions of some terrible superstition. 
Hence the extreme danger of falling into an 
irreverent, unbelieving habit of mind prior to 
conversion. We would by no means bind the 
youthful mind by dogmatism or authority, or 
repel at all the spirit of free inquiry : but inquiry 
into the momentous truths concerning God and 
man should be conducted not in the spirit of 
caviling skepticism, but of humility, docility, and 
reverence ; and this is the spirit that should be 
cultivated in the child. The evil of the oppo- 
site spirit is not transient but permanent. Skep- 
ticism broods over the soul with raven wing, and 
to all its fond and earnest inquiries when 
awakened to the mysteries of its own being and 
of the future, answers only in the same sepul- 
chral tones, ‘‘ Never, never more.” 

The habit of skepticism is often practically 
formed where there exists a theoretical faith. 
The Psalmist attributes the grosser wickedness of 
men toa practical disbelief of the existence of 
God, or at least of his providential government 
and his retributive justice. ‘God is not in all 
their thoughts.” ‘Doth God see? and is there 
knowledge with the Most High?” It is because 
gen contrive for the time to keep God out of 
mind that they boldly sin against him and wrong 
each other. 

_ The Christian may trace this same subtil skep- 
ticism in his own heart. Would he neglect 
Prayer, indulge in pride or worldliness, or do his 
neighbor wrong, if he believed habitually and 
nares | ne Presence of the ; 

and in Tealit ‘ 

"Take hel wih the Apt “ae eed les 

there be in ) ; , 

be in any of you an evil heart of unbelief in 
departing from the living God.” ‘That man lives 
to the best purpose, most happily for himeelf and 


most usefully for others, who keeps the living 
is 


word of God as a fire in his soul whose flame 


never lessened or obscured, but is fed with prayer 
daily and habitually. 


“ HIGH-CHURCHMEN.” 


This term is vaguely used to represent those 
among Episcopalians who are especially devoted 
to the maintenance of the claims of their church, 
its liturgy, its orders, etc.—either as alone 
valid and Divine, or as greatly and essentially 
In this, its popular accept- 
ance and use, the phrase points at a spirit of 
feeling and a habit of action, common to many, 
rather thay at any exact dogmatic view. 
we discriminate, however, among those who are 
included beneath its comprehensive designation, 
we find that several quite diverse classes exist 
among them. Inthe popular apprehension these 
are jumbled together; but it will subserve the 
interests both of truth and of charity if we accus- 
tom ourselves to distinguish between them. 

There are some, of ceurse,—and in our rapid 
classification we may place these first,—who are 
High-Churchmen because it gratifies their vanity 
to be so, and ministers to a bloated and silly af- 
fectation of social superiority. They are what 
may be called ALpeRMANLY prelatists. They 
have gathered wealth, in successful trade, have 
built fine houses under the guidance of an archi- 
tect whose genius and culture have compensated 
their personal lack of brains, and their ambition 
is to have ‘a superior Religion.’ 
their clergyman must be equally faultless ; the 
napkin of the one and the surplice of the other 
being spotlessly white, and the order of dishes 
and the order of prayers being equally admira- 
ble. It is a gratification to such to ride to church, 
with liveried footmen to bear the splendid em- 
bossed volumes that enclose their devotions ; and 
‘to join with millionaires in the forms of worship. 
They would be intimate with Bishops. They 
belong to “ The Church.” They have a horror 
of ‘Presbyterians, as rude and ranting people ; 
who din your ears with ‘repentance’ and ‘dam- 
nation,’ who have no forms or orders or chant- 
The external equipment of the 
church is what fastens their affection. 
to them because they deem it socially aristo- 
A vague and vulgar pleasure oozes into 
their hearts, as they feel themselves distinguished 
from the publican ‘sects. —We are not exagge- 
rating. A religious specimen-hunter might put 
his needle into many individuals of the above 
class in this single city. 
commercial wéalth tends always to produce such 
In the tendency toward it is 
found one explanation of the fact that the 
wealthy sons of Presbyterian or Lutheran pa- 
rents are often found in the Episcopal Com- 
munion. They are not persuaded of its divine 
right, as distinguished from the communions in 
which they were born. © They do not find in its 
preaching more nutriment for the mind, or in its 
forms of worship a more true adoration. 
they wish to live’among its circles, to be pleased 
with its pomps, and to be buried amid its forms. 
They are of course zealous for The Church; 
and sometimes in the violence of one’s reaction 
from their arrogant stupidity he is tempted to 
believe thatall prelatists are like them. But they 


Confirmation, established and unfolded through | To express our belief that a book is worthy of 
the Eucharist; or, as the Romanists add, being | circulation which we have not read; to give our | 
restored when lost through the sacrament of | personal recommendation of men who are not 
Penance, and finally sealed in Extreme Unction. | known to us; to recommend men and measures, 
The doctrine of a successional and uninterrupted | by expressing our confidence in the men who have 
Priesthood, radiates naturally and inevitably | endorsed them, thus backing up their endorsers ; 
The insufficiency of | by stating a thing to be good or trustworthy, as 
the Truth, and of a teaching Ministry appointed | far as known to us, without saying that we know 
to convey it, as the means of regeneration to the | nothing at all about it; by giving a recommenda- 
sitfher, is palpable at once, this theory being as- | tion which when accurately scanned would mean 
sumed. To reject the Episcopacy is not merely | little or nothing, but which would appear to mean 
schism, and unjustified division. 
and fatal Heresy ; for it overlooks the relation | The boldness with which such causes are urged, 
between God and the creature, and tells a man | mark the success which applicants have had in 
to trust in his faith, when that will noway save | other places. And several recent letters apolo- 
or help him, or else in his experience of grace in | getic and explanatory, of recommendations most 
the heart, when the only agency for communi- | preposterous, of books most foolish, show that 
cating this grace has been deliberately rejected. 
This class of High-Churchmen has of late 
years been numerous and influential in England ; ee 
and their writings are beginning to be widely DR. BACON, 
read here, and to produce upon some minds 
The treatise of Archdeacon 
Wilberforce on the Incarnation is penetrated and 
modified by this deceptive theology. 
consistently and thoroughly exhibited, however, 
as we have said already, in the writings of the 
Romanists; as Bossuet, or Moehler. 
the main power now of the vast system of the | east. 
Papal Hierarchy, as addressing itseli to thought- 
ful minds. It has drawn many into the circle of 
that deceitful and bloody domination. 
There is yet another class of High-Churchmen, 
who may be discriminated from the others we 
have named as Sprritvat prelatists ; who accept 
the Episcopal Church as of Divine right and au- 
thority, but whose characteristic is that they seek 
to produce in men through its forms the true 
spirit of Christian devotion: so to bring religicn 
ato contact with life as to apply it to any and 
avery conjuncture ; to enthrone it asa power over 
ull affairs. They are not very numerous in this 
cuntry, but form the best class among prelatists, 
nl one that commands our respect and esteem. | by the first of August. 
It was with this class in England that the Pu- 
seyite movement, so called, began. 
is susceptible of ready demonstration that when- ee 
ever a revival of religious conviction and feeling | Any company of persons desiring a delightfu' 
occurs in the Anglican church, on the other side | day’s retreat from the hot clamor of the city, in 
of the Atlantic or on this side, its subjects must | this fragrant and leafy pause of the year on its 
move in one of two directions ;—either toward | way toward August_and the midsummer heats, 
the earnest evangelical activity represented by | will find a charming place for their purpose at 
Simeon and more recently by Noel, or toward | Cedar-Grove, ,on Staten Island. Four hundred 
the more thorough and persistent application of | and fifty of the congregation of the Church of the 
the ritual apparatus provided by the Church. | Pilgrims in Brooklyn went thither last week— 
The former course tends towards dissent; as in | including a hundred and fifty of the children of 
The latt r course tends as|the Sabbath-s-hool—and were in all respects 
directly towards Romanism ; as in Newman, or | most happily accommodated. The Grove is five 
The Anglican church itself, | or six miles below the Narrows, on a gentle emi- 
—being a but partially reformed church, and yet | nence, looking out upon the Ocean, its shades 
having incorporated with its symbols of doctrine | are extensive and sufficiently dense, and the op- 
some principies that conflict with Salvation by | portunities for bathing, for those who desire that 
Sacraments, and being furtheimore a State-Estab- | and are prepared for it, are unsurpassed—the 
lishment, with a baleful Erastianism influential | firm shell-beach sloping gradually and gently 
in it,—can hardly hope to hold within itself the | down to the deep water. The Hotel at the point 
more consistent and impulsive minds on either | is kept by Mr. Charles F. Lineback ; who showed 
side of this great question, between Ministry and | himself a most capable and accommodating host 
In this|to us, and who would be quite ready to do 
country, however, the work of Reformation in| be same doubtless to any other party as willing 
the formulas of the Church having gone some- to be pleased. The sail either Way was arccom- 
what further than it ever has in England, and | plished in a large barge, tugged along by a puff- 
the state-connection being entirely broken, a| ing and strenuous little steamer, that seemed vain 
freer play is given to these ditierent and opposite | of its power to bear so many so smoothly on 
One the one side the Low-Church- | their way without the risk and the weariness 
men here are perhaps more sympathetic toward | attendant on the rail-car. The day was one of 
other churches, and more willing to work with | unalloyed happiness: the smiling heavens and 
them than they are in England ; and on the other | the serene summer-sea conspiring to give it their 
hand the High-Churchmen, even whenjtheir ten- | special charm, and to make it an occasion for 
dencies are distinctly Rome-wards, stay longer | grateful remembrance. 
and more readily within the Communion in which | Such an annual Excursion would be found of 
There are some in it| great use in any church. It gives relaxation and 
now, who seem to us to be separated only so-| refreshment to the mature ; opening the heart to 
cially and outwardly from the Romish body, but | a larger inhalation of the gladness of Nature, dis- 
who are laboring as fervently and zealously as | tilling upon the soul a baptism of quietness from 
men can to regenerate and save their people | the broad and cheerful sky, and breathing into it 
through the equipage of forms prescribed by the | freshness and strength from the breezing voices 
prayer-book. Thence come matins and vespers ; | that circulate in the wood. It makes the mem- 
the strictest observance of all rubrical forms; | bers of a society more truly acquainted with each 
the investiture with new magnificence and so- | other than they would be made by any number of 
lemnity of all outward observances ; a resolute, | casual and occasional meetings in town. And it 
persistent, indefatigable effort to carry the forms | not only gives the children of a parish a great 
of the church into all affairs, to make the Church | annual pleasure, a most delightful and long anti- 
the great institution in the midst of society, and | cipated holiday, but it ensures their pleasant as- 
to infuse the forces of its incorporate Christianity | sociation through life with the church of their 
into every relation and conjuncture of life. With | childhood: it leads them to look up to it—as one 
the aim of these men we in great measure sym- | great aim of parents should be to lead them to 
pathize. For their purity of character we enter- | regard it—as a centre of cheerful and pleasure- 
tain high regard. But their system of measures | giving influence, as well as of religious instruc- 
seems impotent for good, and of dangerous ten-| tion and worship. On all accounts we rejoice 
dency. And the more consistent and complete | in these festivals. There are many other inci- 
development of it, we cannot but believe, is found dents of the parish we would sooner relinquish. 
in the formularies of that ancient organization 8. 
which has trained Borromeo and Xavier, as well pers e 
as Borgia, which has covered its lands with ca- DEATH OF JOSKPM BREWSTER. 
thedrals and monasteries, and which for centuries re: 
has counted the roll of the hours with its majes- | . The death of a Christian so generally esteemed 
tic and venerable hymns. The system is wrong. is proper to de commemorated in these columns. 
Give the Truth of God toa man, install that over Less than thirty years ago, Joseph Brewster be- 
his judgment, enthrone that in his conscience, en- longed to a class Gm er oe es 
shrine that in his heart, and it will guide him with | ‘2"Ugh the prevailing delusion that regarded the 
sweet and continual comfort. It will elevate him | &*POSUres in the mine of hate a0 sequiving the 
above sorrow, and enable him to sing in the free use of alcoholic stimulants ;-—he was a drunk- 
midst of calamity. It will kindle all right affec- | ©" JOUMEYMa” rytaei brett - Wlessing 3d 
tion, and, under the aid of God’s Spirit, will pu- God on the kind persuasions of a friend who 
But without this no knew the excellent traits of his character, he was 
outward environment of forms will help him ; thoroughly seeumoens — an em, Wy 
hough if he will try this he should seek the most adoption of a rigid abstinence, before the days of 





from this central doctrine. 


superior to others. 


It is most 


It makes 


A vast accumulation ol 


Wesley, as in Noel. 


Priesthood, the Truth and the Wafer. 


A second species of High-Churchmen are what 
may be called Fancirun prelatists. They are 
sentimental, poetizing bodies; not endowed with 
any special and memorable force of intellect or 
of judgment, but possessed by a great admiration 
of Art, and surpassingly susceptible to its charm- 
ing ‘effects. They admire the robes, and the 
kneelings, and the responses. They are altogeth- 
er subdued in the tranquilizing stillness, when 
they enter the church. The groined arches drop 
mystical tidings into their sensitive souls. 
decorated windows are so mellow yet so brilliant, 
so richly alight with truths and memories storied 
upon their colors, that, really, an altogether super- 
nal and sanctifying influence seems breathing 
They are perfectly melted by 
the soft strains of music that float from the choir ; 
and would be almost ready to die themselves ii 
swan-like they;might achieve in the final exhala- 
tions of the soul such inimitable melody. 

This class of churchmen is not very formida- 
Its members are found mainly among in- 
nocent misses, and poetasters of more aspiration 
The intensity of their present 
churchmanship is measurable, usually, by the 
youth of the officiating minister; or on the 
other hand by his venerable silver-haired age ; 
by the vocal power of the new soprano in the 
choir ; or by the size and splendor of the building 
in which their worship is accomplished. 
tavorable circumstances, however, itrises to a very 
high point of fervor ; and there is no more compas- 
sionate pity expressed on earth than that which 
these gentle ones feel toward the ‘sects.’ How they 
want the grandeur, and the grace, and the ‘ beauti- 
ful chanting’! It is refreshing to observe such ten- 
der emotion, of sympathy and concern, toward 
Communities that have no liturgical forms, and 
that manage to dispense with manipulating hier- 
archs, but that have carried the Truth of God’s 
Word, as a power and a light, through exposure 
and death, over Oceans and Continents ! 

A third class of High-Churchmen may be 
styled Historica prelatists. They are of what 
used often to be called, ‘the Bishop Hobart 
School of Churchmen.’ They are dry, blunt, and 
tenacious. They argue for the visible and organ- 
ized uniformity of the primitive churches, for the 
original establishment of the Episcopacy by 
Christ, and for the uninterrupted transmission of 
the three orders to our jday, just as Gibbon ar- 
gues for any asserted historical fact. Their doc- 
trine has no nutriment in itself for the heart. 
sends no new and kindling force into the intel- 
It stands in no interior relation with a sys- 
tem of theology. As accepted by themselves, it 
has no vital, organific, exalting force whatever, 
that we can discern. It is just a bald and barren 
historical fact; as lonely and as bare as the col- 
umn left standing of a temple in the desert. But 
they are quite persuaded of its reality, and con- 
tend for it as stoutly and heartily as if it com- 
prised the whole life of the Gospel. They are 
altogether indignant that any should question the 
correctness or the sufficiency of the evidence 
which they bring. A primitive Episcopacy is as 
legible to them on the records of the Testament 
or of the first two centuries, as Justinian’s hand 
in the Civil Law is to us. 
there can be no valid ordination outside of the 
bishops. The Protestant communities which dis- 
pense with these dignitaries may hold the truth 
or they may not; but in neither case are they 
churches.—These men are to be respected for 
sincerity of conviction; and no peculiar arro- 
gance is shown in their practical conclusion. 
They often hold, in connection with their High- 
Church views, the Evangelical system, of Deprav- 
ity, Atonement, etc. The number of them is less 
Indeed to us, who cannot 
find the Episcopacy at all, either in the New Tes- 
tament or in the first Christian ages, and to whom 
the acceptance of the ‘ Sacramental System’ seems 
indispensable to carry a student over the breaks 
and gaps, and the manifold uncertainties, of the 
mere historical argument—it is wonderful that 
there should be a single one left. There are 
some however; and it would be altogether un- 
fair and unphilosophical not to distinguish them 
entirely from those whom we before referred to. 
Yet another class of High-Churchmen may be 
distinguished as Turoxocicat prelatists. There 
is dignity among these, and occasionally a large 
and profound scholarship. They are clear in 
statement and cogent in argument, until they ap- 
proach the regions of Romanism ; when they sud- 
denly become very cloudy and mystical, or react 
from the legitimate resultof their premises into con- 
trary i The more consistent develop- 
ment of their system js undoubtedly to be found 
among the Romish decrees and doctors. The basis 
of the system is, that man is physically, psycho- 
logically fallen, since the sin in the Garden ; so that 
the heathen, for example, are but little above the 
level of the merely animal creation ;—that in order 
to become capable of holy action and its rewards, 
the peace of God on earthand the beatific Vision of 
God hereafter, man must receive a new principle 
of life; a supernataral gift from God. 
brought to the Race 

in the Incarnation of God in Jesus. 


they have been trained. 


rify the man for Heaven. 


SHAM RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The facility with which signatures may be had 
for almost everything, good bad and indifferent, is | @ branch in Charleston and another in New Or- 
rapidly bringing signatures into a worthless state. | leans, he expended large sums for the cause of 
To a subscription paper, to a note or check, a/Teligion in those cities—not less than $5,000 at 
man puts his name slowly and upon sound rea- | one time for the latter—besides giving munificent 

He knows that it means something. But, | donations for cther benevolent objects. 
somebody is to be commended, somebody wishes} nan evil hour he fell into the snares which 
a public meeting, as a part ef machinery in some | drew so many good men out of the way in the 
movement or maneuver, somebody has a kite to | year 1835, and became largely involved in specu- 
fly and wants a long tail of names to steady it, | lative purchases of real estate. His ardent, en- 
and rather than be wearied or worried, thousands | thusiastic temperament was greatly excited with 
of men will give their names who neither care | the magnificent schemes which he had conceived 
for the object, or know anything about it, or even | for doing good with the anticipated fruits of his 
believe in the ends contemplated. 

This is bad enough, and enough discreditable | those dreams, and left him hopelessly a bankrupt 
to secular men. But giving one’s name to get rid | beyond the apparent possibility of recovery. To 
of the applicant, is not we fear unknown to the | a man of his sensibility, the thought of so many 
clergy. Our own experience of the worthless- | thousands of dollars of debts which he could never 
ness of books, enterprises and men, which come | expect to pay, was crushing indeed—and rendered 
to us accredited by long lists of the best names in | infinitely more terrible by the conviction that he 
the ministry, has been such that we do not give | had done wrong in entering upon those specula- 
the slightest weight any longer to a recommenda-| tions. But he stood the storm like a Christian. 
Unless we know the minister to be consci-| A friend who met him in the street shortly after 
entious in this very thing, we regard his signa-| the calamity, saw at first an indication on his 
ture as mere trash; the evidence, not of sober| brow of painful emotions; but.as they neared 
knowledge carefully stated, but of good nature, | each other, all this passed away, and he advanced 
or careless haste, or impatience of interruption. | with a serene countenance and an outstretched 
There is an advantage in letters of introduction, | hand—“ Brother—it is all right!” After a brief 
in certificates of approval, in reeommendatory sig- | allusion to what had taken place, and the mental 
natures, which ought not thus to be impaired and | anguish he had undergone, he repeated the de- 
destroyed. And we think it a matter worthy of | claration, “It is all right, God has done all things 
serious regard whether ministers are not coming | well; I had a great plan for doing good, and I 
into habits which make them to be merely the in- | thought it was all for the Lord, but he has taught 
struments of other mens’ selfishness or pertina-| me that part of it was for Joseph Brewster;— 


Of course to them 


now than formerly. 
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It is downright | something. 


good and great men are easily entrapped. 


A private note from Dr. Bacon, dated April 21, 
informs us that he had the pleasure of spending 
a Sabbath in Aintab, and of preaching (with Mr. 
Schneider for an interpreter) to a crowded con- 
gregation of Armenian Protestants. ‘We are 
now just starting for Mosil. It was not till Sat- 
urday P. M. that I determined on going further 
But after a careful consideration of routes 
and distances, it seemed probable that we might 
be able to complete the circujt and reach Con- 
stantinople by the first of July: We hope to be 
in Diarbekir on the 30th inst, Thenge we pro- 
pese to descend the Tigris on a raft of goat skins 
(as described by Xenophon in the Anabasis) to 
Mosil. If we arrive at Mosil as we confidently 
expect before the 10th of May, we are assured 
there will be time for us to reach Oroomiah about 
the 28th of the same month. Thence our route 
will be through Erzeroom to Trebizond where 
we shall find steamboats to Constantinople.” 

He adds that both he and his son are in excel- 
lent health, and that they hope to be in England 


Indeed, it PIC-NIC EXCURSIONS. 


temperance societies. He became one of the 


We have said enough, we think, to justify the ae sincere, humble ond conscientions Chrie- 
distinction with whose assertion we started, be- ttene, ont — ‘io — eng 
tween the different species of High-Churchmen. he oo” anes te aoere y! ber epennny 
We have said enough to show that toward some his life, by oe serves of his gisty, eye Ge 
of them—and those whose doctrines we most de- freeness of renee ea = Yay i © 
cisively reject—we may well entertain both re- estabtion — ~ Basinese in this elty, by yoo 
spect and esteem. The Christian scholars who | "8 ® small shop in Broadway, near the old City 
are Prelatists from principle, should never be Hotel, where ne Cae ond eels male, es 
confounded with the ostentatious pharisees who the most abstemious manner, with little else than 
are prelatists from pride. 


bread and water for food, and sleeping on the 
papers under the counter, until he was able to 
pay the debts incurred in his folly. He con- 
tinued to prosper greatly in his business, and his 
liberality kept full pace with his ability. Having 


speculations. The crash in 1837 dissipated all 


it is all right.” This testimony he often reitera- 


On the other hand, a man placed in the posi- | ted, and his life evinced the reality of his submis- 
tion of ministers of the Gospel may often exert a| sion and the depth of his repentance. 
beneficent influence and perform a greatactof hu-| Far from feeling that because he could not pay 
ity, by submitting to the labor of a thorough | everything, he would pay nothing, he went im- 
examination and giving advisedly his endorsement | mediately to work, with the best advantages, he 
of men or measures. We are confident that we|could command, to’ pay what he could; and 
should but seldom be troubled with unworthy ob- | through his industry and diligence he had suc- 
jects if it came to be understood that no minister | ceeded in réestablishing a productive business, 
would give his name to anything which would | and had actually paid at least six or eight thou- 
not bear rigid examination. - 


sand dollars of his old debts, and had lately ex- 


and | pressed toa frien his fond hope of being able 
given.|in a few yearsto make much more extensive 
equivocation is| payments. But God had proved him suffici 











iea in the Church, and conveyed through its sa- | We have been repeatedly solicited to do, what | withdraw him from further trials. On Thursday nevolence, and establish ecclesiastical boards? 
craments ; being given in Baptism, confirmed in | we perceive other clergymen frequently do, viz. 


last he went on board the ship Challenge, to see | Before you take this*step, or adopt any plan 


about the stowage of some goods he was shipping | 
to New Orleans. While passing about the | 


ship he fell through the hatchway of the lower 
deck into the hold, and was so much injured as 
to cause his death in twobours. No person saw 
him at the moment of falling, but his groans 
were heard; he was taken up and carried to his 
own store in Water-street, a physician was called, 
and all possible attentions were rendered, but 
human help was of no avail. A daily paper 
well said of him: “ Doing good as he had oppor- 
tunity,” was an epitome of his history. Aged 68. 


SPEECH OF REV. D. B. COE. 


{We have been much interested in reading the 
sketches in the papers, of a speech made in the 
late New School General Assembly at Utica, by 
Rev. D. B. Coe, one of the Secretaries of the 





| American Home Missionary Society, on the pro- 


jected scheme for Church Extension, brought for- 
ward in that body. And we are happy in being 
able to present a more full and correct report of 
the speech, which, for its statistical facts, will 
be read with much interest by all who regard 
facts as the basis of argument, and events as the 
guide to duty.] 

Mr. Coe remarked that in his relation to the 
American Home Missionary Society, it did not 
become him to oppose any plan for church ex- 
tension which the General Assembly was dis- 
posed to adopt. Ingtead, therefore, of confining 
his remarks to the amendment before the Assem- 
bly, he would inquire into the expediency of any 
other scheme of church extension than the one 
now in operation. 

It has been said by Mr. Spencer that the Home 
Missionary Society cannot do the proper work 
of church extension, because it confines its labors 
to the supplying of existing churches, while it 
does not organize new churches. The fact is, 
however, that in all the Western States, a large 
majority of the churches, and in some States 
nearly every church owes its existence to Home 
Missionary labor. The whole work, from the 
foundation to the top stone, has been done by 
this society. In what sense it is true that Home 
Missions are not promoting church extension, I 
cannot understand. 

But how does the existing method of church 
extension affect the interests of the Presbyterian 
Church? Are they compromised by the opera- 
tions of the Home Missionary Society? What 
guaranties have Presbyterians that their claims 
shall be respected? The President, Treasurer, 
Auditor, two of the Corresponding Secretaries, 
and the Recording Secretary, are Presbyterians. 
The Executive Committee, in which the chief 
power of the Society resides, and by vote of 
which every dollar of money is appropriated, 
consists of fourteen members, of whom ten are 
Presbyterians. In the Middle and Western States 
we have nine agents, whose business it is to as- 
certain the wants of the destitute, and to super- 
intend the locating of missionaries, and the raising 
and appropriation of the funds of the Society. 
Seven of these agents are Presbyterians. The 
Society has also, in different parts of the country, 
five Boards of Agency, in all of which, except 
one, more than three-fourths of the members are 
Presbyterians. In addition to the missionaries 
who are settled pastors (284 of whom preach to 
two or three churches,) the Society has in its 
service 140 missionaries—a majority of them 
Presbyterians — who extend their Jabors over 
wider fields, the destitutions of a county, or of 
several counties. One of them, a member of this 
Assembly, (Mr. Bishop, of Indiana,) is bishop of 
four counties. All are engaged in the work of 
Church extension; most of them in the work of 
Presbyterian Church extension. 

The question arises, Have the ecclesiastical 
bodies any connection with the Society, by which 
they can secure its attention to the work of 
Church extension which they wish performed ? 
The Society invites all ecclesiastical bodies to 
appoint committees of missions, with whom it 
may codperate, and whose advioe it may seek in 
all matters pertaining to the missions within 
their bounds. This arrangement “ guaranties to 
the churches of each denomination represented 
in the Society, that their respective claims shall 
be fairly considered, with all the advantage of 
having the endorsement of the body to which 
they belong. The advice of such a Committee, 
acting in the name and by the direction of the 
e-clesiastical body to which they belong, is re- 
garded as the highest authority in matters per- 
taining to the standinz of ministers and churches 
in their connection, and has the same influence 
with the Society, as that of a Board of Agency 
appointed by itself.” 

A few figures will show what the Home Mis- 
sionary Society has done for the extension of the 
Presbyterian church. In Central and Western 
New York, there are something more than 600 
Presbyterian and Congregational churches, of 
which more than 500 are the fruit of Home Mis- 
sionary culture. Though most of these churches 
were planted by New England ministers, and are 
composed largely of New England materials, yet 
we find 421 of them on the roll of this assembly. 
Many of them, it is true, are Congregational in 
their discipline, but are connected with Presby- 
teries, and are represented in this body. 

In Ohio the Home Missionary Society has 
aided in rearing about 300 churches, which in- 
cludes all except about 20 of the Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches in the State; and 
we find 240 of these chuiches in connection with 
this Assembly—a portion of them, it is true, by 
virtue of the Plan of Union. In Michigan, where 
nearly all the churches have been reared by the 
Home Missionary Society, the disproportion is 
not so great, but the majority of the churches are 
Presbyterian. In Indiana there are 130 churches 
in our connection, all of them, I believe, the pro- 
duct of Home Missionary effort; while, as I am 
told by delegates from that State, they have but 
four Congregational churches. In Illinois there 
are 94 churches connected with this Assembly, 
all of them, with perhaps half-a-dozen excep- 
tions, planted or sustained by the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. In Wisconsin and Iowa a large 
majority of the churches are Congregational ; and 
almost every Presbyterian church in those States 
owes its existence to the Home Missionary So- 
ciety. In New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, 
and the more Southern States, all the churches 
sustained by the Society are Presbyterian. Of 
750 missionaries sustained by the Society the 
last year in the States out of New England, 
about 470 are in the Presbyterian connection ; 
and of the 1470 church and missionary fields in 
the same States, about 900 are connected with 
this branch of the Presbyterian church. 

But of the funds expended by the Society out 
of New England, about three-fifths are contributed 
by Congregational churches. A large number of 
the men, too, who are sustained by the Society 
in building up Presbyterian churches, are from 
New England ; and any plan of church exten- 
sion which does not admit of codperation with 
our Congregational brethren in the voluntary 
Societies, will turn these supplies of men and 
money into other channels. 

Is it asked why Congregationalists acquiesce 
in an arrangement which is so favorable to us? 
T answer, ist, They are the fast friends of volun- 
tary societies. They are pledged to them, they 
love them, they have contended for them, and on 
mere sectarian grounds will never abandon them. 
2nd, The Home Missionary Society is impartial 
in its operations, doing all for each denomination 
that its hand findeth to do; and they will blame 
themselves rather than us, if we open a wider 
field for its beneficial labors than they. 3d, If 
they were inclined to withdraw from the Society, 
they well know that they would throw the So- 
ciety into our hands, just as if we withdraw, we 
shall throw it into theirs. Of such felly they will 
not be guilty, though they will allow us to do it 
if we please. They have ever codperated, and 




















on earth, and now took a mysterious way to 





which will lead to it, it would be well to consider 
what will be its comsequences. ist, You must 
repudiate the principle on which these voluntary 
societies are based, and for which you have con- 
tended and been pérsecuted for fourteen years, 
till it has become fixed and indented in the habits, 
convictions, and affections of all classes in the 
community. If now you propose to abandon and 
contend against this principle, and destroy the 
confidence of the churches in it, you have at 
least another fourteen years’ war before you. 
2nd, You must prove to the churches that there 
was a necessity for another series of Societies ; 
for you must abandon the American Board and all 
the other voluntary societies in which you have 
codperated with Congregationalists. The churches 
generally have the opinion that these societies 
are doing a glorious work for Christ and a per- 
ishing world, and therefore they love them, pray 
for them, sustain them. To show that these so- 
cieties are radically wrong, and should be aban- 
doned for denominational boards, will be found 
a slow and difficult process. 3d, While a new 
society is engaged in vindicating its existence, 
and striving to win to its support the present 
supporters of the A. H. M. S., where are the 
900 Presbyterian churches now dependent upon 
foreign aid to go for help? The $20,000 now 
received by them from Congregational churches 
will be gone. Hundreds of churches in New 
York, Ohio, and other States, having a majority 
of Congregationalists in their ranks, will be 
gone. Multitudes in all our churches who have 
ever been fast friends and liberal supporters of 
the A. H. M. Society, will still contribute into 
its funds in preference to an ecclesiastical Board. 
Many churches in the West, which have been so 
restless and restive on account of the relation of 
this Assembly to slavery, and have been kept in 
your ranks mainly by their dependence upon the 
Home Missionary Society, will leave you for a 
society which, when you abandon it, will have 
no connection with that odious system. With 
all these subtractions from your numbers and 
strength, it is plain that your missionary funds 
will be scanty, and your dependent churches will 
be compelled to follow the Home Missionary 
Society into the Congregational ranks, or die of 
starvation. 

Now I ask, Can the New School Presbyterian 
Church afford to cast off this institution, with all 
its resources, and friends, and moral influence, 
and start a new and rival scheme of church ex- 
tension ! Has not this Society an available cap- 
ital which Presbyterians need, and cannot afford 
to throw away ? Its capital is not merely in its 
annual income of $150,000, but in the history of 
its toils and triumphs, in the 3500 churches to 
which it has ministered the bread of life, in the 
107,000 souls it has gathered into them, in the 
manifest and manifold tokens of God’s favor 
which it has ever enjoyed. 

While the Home Missionary Society will re- 
joice in your continued codperation, it does not 
come here to beg permission to live. But one 
thing it does ask. If you continue your coopera- 
tion, it should be, as on our part it must be, sin- 
cere and hearty. We wish to assure our patrons 
that itis so. But if you decide that it does not 
answer the purpose of church extension, declare 
it explicitly, and let the Presbyteries be over- 
tured in reference to the establishment of eccle- 
siastical Boards. The plan reported by your 
committee I shall neither oppose nor advocate. 
If it could be carried out in the precise mode con- 
templated by the committee, it might be harm- 
less, but it would be useless. If, however, as we 
have every reason to believe, it is to be the nu- 
cleus of an ecclesiastical Board, to be perfected 
hereafter, and the funds of the Home Missionary 
Society are to be used till the new organization 
can stand alone, then there must of course be 
dissatisfaction and collision. Jt is better on every 
account that some permanent course of action 
should be adopted at once, that the churches and 
the Society may know what course they are to 
pursue. 


Oratorio or Exisan.—We remind our readers 
of a rich treat in calling their attention to the 
proposed performance of Mendelssohn's Elijah 
by the N. Y. Harmonic Society on Wednesday 
evening next at Tripler Hall. The spirit-stirring 
incidents of the Prophet's life are interpreted in 
music of the most graphic power, and none who 
hear it can ever forget its eloquent enunciation 
of the glorious themes. All the interest of the 
drama is superadded to the majesty of scripture 
narrative, and ultered in the loftiest breathings 
of the sacred lyre. 





Editorial Correspondence. 


LETTER FROM DR. BACON. 


QuaRanTINE, ArntaB (Syria), April 17, 1851. 





(where my Jast communication was dated) on 


sul as a teacher expecting to be supported in part 
by the native church of Beirit,—Susan an Arab 
servant girl who accompanies Mrs. W. to help 
in the care of the children, and who has lived so 
much in the families of the missionaries that she 
speaks English well,—Mr. Williams's man-ser- 


own servant Khudhr, who besides waiting on 
us a little, acts as purveyor for the party, 
speaks Turkish for us when we fall in with peo. 
ple who speak no Arabic, and by his extraordi- 
nary activity and readiness makes himself gene- 
rally useful. Yesterday I learned quite acciden- 
tally that he is a deacon in regular A postolical 
succession and that he has an uncle who is a 
bishop. They are of the Jacobite Syrian sect. 
He has shown himself so capable and so useful 
that if [ turn back Mr. Williams will take him 
into his pay for the rest of the journey. 

I wish I could make you understand what sort 
of a journey this is. Think of traveling with 
two small children in a country where there are 
no roads, no taverns, no carriages. If the chil- 
dren could be safely carried on horseback, the 
difficulty would be greatly diminished; but to 
carry a child on horseback under this burning 
Syrian sun is a perilous affair and might cost the 
baby its life. To meet such cases a machine is 
invented called a cajava—it is not unlike two 
old-fashioned sulky seats and tops slung one on 
each side of a strong mule and fastened together 
with ropes to keep them right side up and jp 
make the one balance the other. In these odd 
and clumsy seats two of the women ride, each 
of the three taking her turn of relief on horse- 
back. The swaying, jogging motion is every 
way unpleasant ; both of the children abhor it. 

Mr. ané Mrs. Williams were destined to Mo- 
sul from their first coming to this country.two 
years ago, but by one hindrance and another they 
have been detained in Beirat till now. They 
must needs carry with them much more luggage 
than mere travelers need to carry. The great 
bulk of their books, household furniture, &c., is 
forwarded as merchandise from Scanderoon on 
the backs of camels ; but whatthey cannot avoid 
taking with them is enough to load fourteen 
horses and mules, including those used by our- 
selves and our servants for riding, and the one 
which I pay for as carrying my baggage. Be- 
sides these fourteen, the five muleteers take seve- 
ral animals (some of them donkeys) for their own 
use and to carry provender where the grass is not 
sufficient. At Aleppo we obtained two old Frank 
considerable patching and mending answer very 
well and are much more comfortable than the 
pack saddles on which we rode from Scanderoon 
to Aleppo, with ropes tied over the horns for 
stirrups. 


Thus far the weather has been very favorable. 
We left Aleppo under a sun which with the heat 
terrific. But after two or three hours the gather- 





and we went on with the more courage. We did 


always has a place; and then we are ready for 
repose. That Monday night when we were s0 
late in coming to our encampment, we hurried 
through our supper as rapidly as possible; but 
we could not get to our beds till about ten 
o’clock. 


ing. The muleteers who watch by turns through 





Our little caravan got away from Aleppo 


Monday the 14th just afternoon. The company 
consists of Mr. and Mrs. Williams and their two 
little children,—Salome a native girl who has 
been brought up as an adopted daughter in the 
family of Mr. Whiting, and who is going to Mo- 


vant who cooks for the whole party,—and my 


not stop that evening till half past six, and then | to a sect, but to diffuse through socie 
our baggage mules were almost half an hour be- | ings of knowledge and religion. 
hind us. It was seven o'clock before we could | prise and the kindred one of a Ladies 
begin to pitch our tent ; and the last ray of day- | Boston, though humble in outward 

light had disappeared some time before. We had | are among the more benign and use 
however the full moon, and it was only because | for good upon the western field. 

the moon could be depended on that we had ven- 
tured to travel so late. The pitching of the tent, 
the setting up the beds, and the getting things in 
order for the night’s rest makes all hands busy. 


As soon as the tent-poles are up and the stakes 


driven, the servants are sent to make ready for 


supper, and we do the rest for ourselves—and 
hard work it is after a long and weary ride. In 
about half an hour we are ready for supper, and 
in another half hour the supper is ready for us. 
Chickens have been killed and cooked; water 
has been brought—sometimes decidedly muddy— 
from the nearest fountain, river, or cistern; tea 
has been made ; milk has been purchased if there 
is any village near enough where the natives 
have such a luxury ; and two or three trunks set 
together and covered with tin plates and little 
pewter mugs answer for a table. Our supper 
when it comes, being the only meal in the day 
which we can eat without being hurried, is quite 
a leisurely business. The men’s tent serves for 
a dining-room. The babies are already asleep in 
their mother’s tent. After supper, when the ser- 
vants have removed the dishes, we close the day 
with our evening worship, in which singing 


It is no Small matter to get started in the morn- 


The site Selected for the proposed 
of Cleveland is by far the most eligible 
ever seen for such a purpose. 
south from the public Square, about one- 
a mile from the center you comé uy 
steep bank leading down to the canal 
pentine river which here makes one 
On the other side, a 
shaped to the course of the stream. 
undulated, its outmost verge skirted w 
riant grove, presents a view at once 
esque and so reposeful that the eye rests 1 
with that quiet pleasure which brings 
and leaves no void. 
this wooded summit, is to stand the Unive 
I hope in architectural] keeping with the s 
let Ruskin be consulted for the principles of | 
ty that should prescribe the model, 
to be thrown across the river, bringiy 
within a mile of the public square and 1 
dering the lands adjacent to the Univers 
ible and desirable as building lots for Private roe 
idences. Here Science, Learning and Religin 
may repose apart from the turmoil of 
peacefully smiling on the works of natu 
art that under their light and by their ays); 
have been made tributary to human prog; . 
The whole of this southern blu, CONSIsting 
think of more than one hundred acres, has os 
purchased for the University, anJ the m 
spicuous part, including the grove wil] be resery 
The sale of the remaind 





the night to keep their horses from being stolen, 
call our servants before day ; and as soon as it is 
daylight we are out of our beds. Dressing with 
as much ablution as circumstances will permit is 
soon finished ; and then we go to work with all 


activity to take down our beds and bedsteads and 


pack them up for the day’s journey. By this 


time breakfast is ready, and we eat regretting that 
we are in too much of a hurry for so important 
an operation. While the servants are washing 
and packing the dishes and getting the kitchen 
apparatus ready for removal, we finish our pack- 
ing, and begin to strike the tents.. As soon as 


with the aid of the servants, the tents are down 


and folded we have our morning worship in the 
open air, while the muleteers are putting on the 
loads. Our preparations for starting generally 
occupy at least two hours; and a quarter past 
seven is the earliest time at which, as yet, our 
caravan has been put in motion. 


We have had much cooler weather thus far on 


this journey than I expected. Monday night we 


had a refreshing rain. Tuesday and Wednesday 
we were protected from the heat by clouds. Most 
of the way from Aleppo to this place I have worn 
my surtout over my usual summer clothes. On 
our arrival here Wednesday afternoon, we went 
of course into quarantine for five days nominally, 
but really for three, the day of arrival and the 
day of our egress being accounted for two. 
L. B. 


LETTER FROM MB. THOMPSON. 
THINGS IN CLEVELAND AND CHICAGO. 
June, 1851. 

Cleveland has changed greatly since I last saw 
it, six years ago, chiefly in consequence of the 
completion of the rail-road to Cincinnati and of 
other internal improvements. Its site is more 
beautiful than that of any other city at the West, 
and it is laid out with a taste corresponding with 
its natural advantages. It does not lie like Chi- 
cago and Detroit upon a low dead level, and it 
fronts more immediately up the bluff and com- 
mands a wider range of Jake prospect than does 
its sister queen, Milwaukie. The streets general- 
ly intersect each other at right angles—as is the 
case in nearly all Western towns; they are of 
great width, and out of the business section of 
the city are beautifully ornamented with trees 
and garden fronts. The whole exterior of the 
place wears the aspect of New Haven, and in so- 
cial refinement, literary cultivation and general 
thrift it is hardly inferior to that city. Were | 
to choose a western home it would be there. 
Cleveland is destined to become a place of great 
business activity. Rail-roads from all possible 
points, east, west, and south, will center there, 
while the lake navigation connected at this point 
by canal with the interior and the Ohio river, 
will continue to pour into this great entrepot 
the commerce of both west and east. Business 
men and men of capital are beginning to appreci- 
ate the advantages of this point and to concen- 
trate upon it their means and their enterprise. 


from the wants of such a community and its re- 


licism at this point are sufficient to stimulate the 
friends of sound and liberal education to every 
counteracting effort that practical wisdom and 
forethought can suggest. In addition to a great 
cathedral not yet completed, the Catholics have 
here a sort of Collegiate institution on a large 
scale. One is struck with the sagacity with 
which the Catholics have selected their points of 
operation at the West and the sites of their pub- 
lic buildings. They are found in the great cen- 
ters of influence, and their buildings are common- 
ly placed on the most commanding elevations. 
Yet after all it is only at such central points that 
the Catholics plant themselves, and that not so 
much with the hope of thence diffusing an influ- 
ence over the surrounding region as of holding, 
with what of show and circumstance may. avail, 
their devotees from foreign lands who crowd to 
the cities for employment. It is only at such 
centers that Catholic institutions can find the ma- 
terials for their own support. But such centers 
are used by Protestants as points of diffusion, as 
centers of radiation, and from these influences are 
multiplied all over the land. I felt that there 
was one man in Cleveland who in a quiet, unos- 
tentatious way, is doing more for the spread of 
sound knowledge and pure religion through the 
land, than the Cathedral and the College there 
erecting can do to bring the people of the great 
west under the sway of Romanism. I refer to 
Gov. Slade, who, I am happy to learn, does not 
intend to relinquish his efforts to supply the west 
with teachers, although he is at present engaged 
in the financial department of the Cleveland uni- 
ity. The scores and hundreds of teachers 





go far toward the endowment of the institu: 
A beginning has already been made in the liserg 
ry department by the opening of a preparaion 
course of instruction. The plan of the Univer 
sity isto be essentially that of President \ 
land in the remodeled University at Provide; 
Though I have some misgivings about t 
diency of this system, as indeed every oy 
have who has read the article on this Subject jy 
the last New Englander, yet I should like to hay, 
the experiment tried, and perhaps it may be his 
to better advantage, at less expense, and with 
less injury to the cause of education in the eye, 
ot failure, at the west than at the east, 7 
friends of the enterprise in Cleveland ; 
sanguine of its success ; 
tions of the present plan experience may sane 
doubtless some good will come of it to the » 
cause of education. That cause grows 
tance as one surveys the field beyond the All 
But | must defer remark upon this t 
ic till I shall have visited some of the west; 


and gentlemon arc admitted. cad 
on the table, a bona fide dinner, there are ple 
of waiters in attendance, and a half hour is 
lowed for the meal. 
gard to so smali a matter because the arrang 
ment ministered so manifestly to the comior 
travelers, and gave them a feeling of relreshme 
and relief for the remainder of the journey 
commend the plan to the directors of the bi 
road, as far superior to the present plan of sq 
ping at two or three places to snatch a standi 
meal in momentary expectation of the whist 











But the business character of Cleveland will 
never be able to absorb its intellectual, social and 
religious character. The mild pure atmosphere 
of a cultivated society will continue to prevail 
over the upper city undisturbed by “the noise 
and confusion "—I believe the phrase has its ]o- 
cality there—whether of political strife or of well- 
stored docks and bustling depots. The interests 
of education and of religion are not likely to be 
overlooked by the class of population that one 
finds in such acity. The churches are favored 
with pastors of ability and of commanding influ- 
ence. Dr. Aiken in particular, has recently made 
a profound impression on the community by a 
discourse commemorative of the opening of the 
Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati rail-road, in 
which he finely subordinated the physical to the 
moral and the spiritual. The press of Cleve- 
land is well conducted. The True Democrat espe- 
cially exhibits much talent and spirit, and is 
sound, earnest, and practical on the great moral 
and political questions of the day. In a number 
which I happened to take up I found Mr. Web- 
ster’s speech at Buffalo, and Mr. Beecher’s speech 
before the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society in a most amiable juxta-position. Cleve- 
land abounds in schools and in seminaries of a 
higher order, actual or in contemplation. Aside 


tion of the State. 


lations to the West, the demonstrations of Catho- 








readiness to sustain a settled mi 
The 1 Association at t 
oa op the choice of Rev. A. 8. Ke 
and Rev. E. N. Bartlett 


versity. 
whom he has procured and sent forth, some to| i 
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and whatever modif 


nin 


From Cleveland we came by steamboat to py 
troit, and thence by the Michigan Centra} Raj 
road to New Buffalo, where we found anothd 
steamboat in waiting to carry us to Chicay 
This journey is accomplished in thirty-six how 
The Michigan road is very well managed y 

respect to punctuality, and the comfort of pass 
gers, though its cars do not equal those of eastey 
The average speed is less than on th 
Erie road where the grades are so much heavy 
this is owing mainly to the frequent stops, s 
the travel over the road would hardly warran 

running of an express train in the eastern sey 
As it is, the distance, 21% miles 
run in twelve hours. 
ner at Marshall are excellent. 
a large building erected for the uses of a di 
hall and its appurtenances. 


The arrangements for 


At this stati 


Here are commod 
ous wash-rooms well supplied with water ad 
towels, and a hall with well-furnished tables 
pable of accommodating two or three bundy 
persons at a sitting. On reaching the statio 

dies and gentlemen divide for their respecuy 
wash-rooms, and five minutes argg llowed for a 
lutions; then the ladies are introduced into | 
dining hall and seated at the table where sea 
are reserved at their sides for their male ater 
ants ; the doors of the hall are then thro 


Dinmecs i 


I am thus particular i 


I cannot speak as well of the supper arrange 
ments at New Buffalo, which are made, | believ 
not by the rail-road company, but by the prop 
tors of the steambvat. 
ish travelers that on the steamboats of this lu 
they may expect all sorts of petty deceptios 
with regard to through tickets, meals, &c. 1 
harvest season of these boats is limited, for 
rail-roads will soon supersede them. | noti¢ 
considerable improvement along the line of t 
road since I Jast traveled over it ; indeed the ret 
was then completed no farther than Marstal 
This road however does not traverse the bes! 
For a considerable distan 
it runs through a low and marshy region, whe 
however the clearings have made progress @ 
there are signs of improvement. Beyond hal 
mazoo the country assumes a varied and beaut 
ful aspect, and occasionally one catch 
cars a glimse of a prairie or an oak 0} 
These original features of the country, however 
are fast disappearing before cultivation. 
mazoo is a beautiful town, but Niles presents 
more enchanting view from the rail-road bride 

L hardly recognized Chicago after an item 
of six years, especially when I found my* 
quartered in the Tremont Hot 
prototype of Boston must yield the palm. 
hoped to speak in this letter of religious mor 
ments here, but time and space forbid. 


And here I would adm 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF WICHIGAS: 


The General Association of Michigan conve 
at Clinton on Tuesday, the 27th ult., and was 
i i t and encouragemel 
This boty is one of the youngest in thes 
hood of General Associations. 
few years the great numbers of Congres! 
alists who took up their residence at Michig 
suffered themselves to be absorbed for the - 
part into other organizations. Their love 0!' 
New England order was retained, however 
is declaring itself in the increasing number 
strength of churches modeled aft | 
cherishing the principles of the Paritans. 
years since these churches sought to bring tbe 
selves into closer connection amon pe 
and with their Eastern brethren, by organizing 
General Association. It has now in its cont 
tion over sixty churches, besides man 
Congregational in name and principle, 
relations to Presbyteries. 
Year by year there has been a man! 
n these churches, and each #0” 
convention of the body has cheered us with 
assurance that God owns and blesses bere 
principles he has favored elsewhere. W -~ 
year past we have been strengthened by * 
tlement of several experienced ministers, ® 
our churches rise’ to the ability, they 
nistry. : 
his session * 
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And the brethren of New York—who ought to| pl 
feel it their vocation to connect the East with the | * 
West—why are they not sometimes with us by | “ 
their representatives ? 


We have been for some time on terms of cor-| fe 
responcence with the Baptist and Methodist bo- | wi 
dies of the State, receiving and returning dele- be 
gates from year to year; and these intimacies rs 
have proved pleasant and profitable. With our| w 
Presbyterian brethren we hold relations of har- 
mony and confidence, growing as we hope more Ui. 
and more perfect. We had some of us been m 
looking to Wisconsin, with the hope that their 
plan of union in a General Convention of Presby- | T* 


terians and Congregationalists would show us a ™° 
better way. But of late we have feared that it ™' 
would prove only a disjunctive conjunction; and | 


the developments in the General Assembly at 9 
Utica have confirmed our fears. 


We and ou 
Presbyterian brethren believe 


that we can labor) wa: 
more effectively in dis- | bri 
tinct but related organizations. Rev. E. Cheev er ter 


more harmoaiously ani! 


appeare? as delegate from the Synod of Michigan, | wh 
and gave us welcome assurances of the fraternal tha 
regards of his brethren | thi: 
_ The past year has been one of general prosper- | *" 
ity in the churches, and quite a number of revi- a< 
vals have been enjoyed. In Detroit, Niles, Com. | “ 


merce, Grass Lake, and several other places, con- 


; , 
Siderable additions have been made to the church- | 
esas the fruit. 


to « 
gre 
Our many feeble churches are, in | gh, 
almost every instance, gradually gaining strength | dey 
and stability; and our confidenee is strong | be 
that through the blessing’ of God these broad | Cir 
foundations which we are now laying will here- | tee 
after bear up a structure to the honor of Christ | P™ 
and the gladdening of all Christian hearts. And | int 
among the instrumentalities blessed to that end,| “ 
we feel that the American Home Missionary om 
Society deserves our grateful mention. We have | of 
few churches in our State, either Presbyterian or | the 
Congregational, that have not at some period eh ey 


“ | wit 
their history received aid from that source. And the 


without it very many of the feeble churches | ges 
would even now become extinct. pape 

Jackson was fixed upon as the place of next| & 
meeting, on the last Tuesday in May, 1852 | este 


Detroit, June 7, 1851 | pre 


K : 

} mit 

rb me NR Ae eti > we | rep 

RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, | cho 

— | sub 

At Cuicaco.—A Christian Anti- | tior 
slavery Convention is to be held at Chicago on the 


CONVENTION 


8d of July, for prayer and consultation on this | ®™* 
great subject. We are assured by a member of the | °U" 
committee that itis intended to be what the call } as 
purports, and not a packed committee to endorse} Th, 
some ultra-rational foregone conclusion, nor for the | log 
denunciation or destruction of anything but the sin | ®Y 
of slaveholding in the churches. We hope there 
will be a large attendance of ministers and church- | 
members 


stu 
auc 
the 
| per 

y 


Generar Association or New Yorx.—We! 
learn that the meeting this year is to be in Brook- | 
lyn—the particular church not yet designated—on | dut 
the third o/ Scplember, Wednesday. we 

> pre 

Rerormep Dutrcu Synop.—This body met June | the 
11th in the Middle Dutch Church, Albany. Rev. wis 
Alexander N. Mann was chosen President. The! P®! 
resignation of Rey. Dr. M’Clelland as Professor of| 98 ! 


Biblical Literature in the Theological Seminary at} 1 
New Brunswick was accepted after along debate. | fow 
pla 

Reronmep Presnyrertan Cuurcn.—This body, | Gen 
claiming to be the genuine stock, of which other | wer 


> 
Presbyterian formations are but branches, more or | luti 
less degenerated, held its annual synod at Pitts- 


burgh, May 21, 27 ministers and 11 elders, repre- | to t 


senting live Presbyteries, being in attendance. | our 
The venerable 8. B. W yhe, D D., of Phila lel phia, | sion 
resigned the professorship, whereupon the Theolog- | the 
ical school was removed to New York, and Rey | wor 
John N. M‘Leod, D.D., was chosen professor, with | 

Rev. D. J. Patterson as instructor in the original N 
languages of the Scriptures. This body supports | Pal. 
three missionaries in India. Another body of the | ©OU! 
same name met at Alleghany city, May 27, 78 mem- | ®04 
bers being present. Its seminary, under the direc. | Pre 
tion of Dr. Wilson, was suspended, and the students | PY | 
committed to their Presbyteries. A plan of Domes. | 78; 
tic Missions wa adopted which bids fair to extend | 8°" 
the interests of the Church. A paper condemning | ™ 
the Fugitive Slave Bill was adopted. There have wot 
been seven ministers ordained since the previous thr 


meeting of the Synod. There are 51 ministers | ° ' 


belonging to five Presbyteries. This Synod holds | offic 
its next meeting in New York, on the 4th Tuesday | x 
of May, 1853. 7 the 


inte 

An ecclesiastical trial which has been pending for | abr 
the last four days before the Newark Presbytery, | late 
on the complaint of J. Henry Clark against the} unt 
Session of Park Church, terminated last evening | cial 
With the unanimous decision of the Presbytery that | the 
the complaints were not sustained.—JVewark Mer- | anc 
cury, June 7th. 





| inte 
The business which occupied the Presbytery so chu 
long, as we have learned, was briefly this: The |p 


Park Church, of which Dr. Eddy is pastor, at its 
first formation adopted the rule that elders should | A 
be chosen for a limited term. Dr. Clark, the com. | mis 
plainant above, having been an elder, failed of a| D¢*! 
reclection. He thereupon set up aclaim to hold | sre 
over, on the ground that by the principles of the | of f 
Presbyterian church, election and ordination to the | Pre 


was arrived at P 
- Epis 

New Scuoor Generat Assemsiy.—We gather | follo 
® few items of business transacted by this body, | Bap 
which were either omitted or insufficiently noted | Len 
in our last. Rev. S. 8S. Howe, of lowa, was chogen | chu 
delegate to Massachusetts, in place of Mr. Fessen- resi, 
den, of Homer, New York, who was excused at his| pal « 
own request. Rev. Dr. Bullard, of St. Louis, was | Conc 
chosen preacher on Home Missions, and Dr. Duffield | The 
his substitute. The Presbyterian ladies of Utica 
gave an elegant entertainment on Saturday even- 
ing to the members of the Assembly. The resolu- 
tions in favor of colonization were indefinitely 
postponed by a unanimous vote, after hearing Mr 
Pinney, and considerable discussion. The ousto-| . 
mary resolution was passed in favor of observing| R. | 
the first Monday in January in prayer for the con- | ling | 
version of the world. peop 
There were four principal propositions intro- 
duced by those who may be considered the more} Ry 
exclusively Presbyterian portion of the New School.| the } 
1. To discontinue the interchange of delegates 
with the General Association of New York. The | Sulli 
Committee on Church Polity reported on Professor 
Hopkins’s proposal to this effect, that it was vetter 
to continue the intercourse; and this report was 
adopted without discussion, after a few remarks by 


Prof. H., of which we copy a sketch from the Vew | the r 
York Evangelist : fore 








os We do not wish to have any correspondence 
which will not tend to cultivate a kind fraternal 
Christian intercourse. But during the only two 
years of this correspondence, unpleasant circum. 
stances | ad occurred which led him to feel it would | 
be better to drop the correspondence altogether, 
unless there could be a change. If any brother 
wishes to go, he felt willing, but hoped the delegate 
would not be called on to hear such reports and | accom 
sayings as he himself had heard. He believed there} and ¢ 
would be no repetition of the thing, and hoped! his b 
therefore the correspondence would be continued ”| regar 

2. To break in upon the union of the Presbyte- | *¢!v¢s 
rian and Congregational churches in the State of 0 
Wisconsin, by a virtual disapproval of those Presby- 1 - 
terians who continue in connection with the Con- | °™ °° 








ing which seems to place the formation of a presby- 
tery on the same foundation with a mere associa- pect 
tion of ministers for mutual improvement. The a 
Western synods and presbyteries not being ready to pee 
take the responsibility of the step, the Assembly — 
received Mr. Sp as delegate, representing 
himself and two other ministers, who had formed | **"* 
themselves into a presbytery without dismission or nang 
Permission from the presbyteries to which they be- 
longed. And that there might be no mistake as to | “/*" 
the intention of the step, the same gentleman was — 
chosen second delegate to the Wisconsin Conven- | ?**t 


8. To bring the operations of the American | *"%.* 
Board ina measure under the supervision of the 
General Assembly, by organizing all such foreign |. 
missionaries as are connected with the presbyteries - 
at home, into presbyteries of the Assembly in for-|  M 
eign lands. Overtures to'this effect from the Third | Class 
Presbytery of New York and others were referred | *04 i 
to m committee, of which Dr. Joel Parker was | f Os 
Chairman, who reported that there are about 80| felloy 
uch missionaries connected with presbyteries of | ‘0dr 
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for good upon the western field. 
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of knowledge and religion. This hora 


and the kindred one of a Ladies’ Society F 
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mong the more benign and useful agencie 


The site selected for the proposed Universit 
of Cleveland is by far the most eligible that | hay 
ever seen for such a purpose. Going direct} 
south from the public square, about one-third , 
a mile from the center you comé upon a hig 
steep bank leading down to the canal and the 
pentine river which here makes one of its mo 
graceful bends. On the other side, a rising blu 
‘shaped to the course of the stream, beautiful) 
undulated, its outmost verge skirted with a lux 
riant grove, presents a view at once so Pictu 


esqu 
with 
and 
this 


e and so reposeful that the eye rests upon 
that quiet pleasure which brings no saties 
leaves no void. Here, in the foreground d 
wooded summit, is to stand the University, 


I hope in architectural keeping with the scene. 
let Ruskin be consulted for the principles of "wie 
ty that should prescribe the model. A bridge 
to be thrown across the river, bringing the si 
within a mile of the public square and thus re 
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have been made tributary to human progress, 
The whole of this southern bluff, Consisting 


spicuous part, including the grove will be rese 
.}ed for its uses. The sale of the remainder w 
» | go far toward the endowment of the institutig 
, | A beginning has already been made in the lite 
s|ty department by the opening of a preparatg 
h | course of instruction. 
3 | Sity isto be essentially that of President Wa, 


j | Though I have some misgivings about the ex) 
have who has read the article on this Subject 


the last New Englander, yet I should like to ha 
the experiment tried, and perhaps it may be ty; 


ng the lands adjacent to the University acces 
and desirable as building lots for private ra 


idences. Here Science, Learning and Religic 
may repose apart from the turmoil of the ¢j 

















cefully smiling on the works of nature anq 
that under their light and by their auspic 


ik of more than one hundred acres, has be 


chased for the University, and the most ep 


The plan of the Uniy, 
din the remodeled University at Providend 


ney of this system, as indeed every one m 


better advantage, at less expense, and wi 


;- | less injury to the cause of education in the eye 


ot 
fri 
sa 


ca 


failure, at the west than at the east, 7 
ends of the enterprise in Cleveland are qui 
nguine of its success; and whatever modifig 


tions of the present plan experience may sugge 
doubtless some good will come of it to the gre 


use of education, That cause grows in impd 


tance as one surveys the field beyond the A| 
ghanies. 


But [ must defer remark upon this to 


ic till I shall have visited some of the weste 
colleges. 
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orn 
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From Cleveland we came by steamboat to D 


troit, and thence by the Michigan Central Re 
road to New Buffalo, where we found anot 
steamboat in waiting to carry us to Chicag 
This journey is accomplished in thirty-six hou 


lly, | The Michigan road is very well managed w 
the | respect to punctuality, and the comfort of passq 


tl 
th 


gers, though its cars do not equal those of easte 
x roads. 
Erie road where the grades are 80 much heavi 


The average speed is less than on { 


1is is owing mainly to the frequent stops, sig 
ne travel over the road would hardly warrant 


running of an express train in the eastern se 
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of the word. 
run in twelve hours. 
ner at Marshall are excellent. 


hall and its appurtenances. 
ous wash-rooms well supplied with water a 


and gentlemen are admitted. 
on the table, a bond fide dinner, there are ple 
of waiters in attendance, and a half hour is 
lowed for the meal. 
gard to so smali a matter because the arrang 
ment ministered so manifestly to the comfort 


As it is, the distance, 218 miles 
The arrangements for 
At this station 
large building erected for the uses of a din 
Here are commo 


»wels, and a hall with well-furnished tables 


pable of accommodating two or three hund 
persons at a sitting. On reaching the station, 
dies and gentlemen divide for their respecti 
wash-rooms, and five minutes are allowed for 
lutions; then the ladies are introduced into q 


ining hall and seated at the table where se 
re reserved at their sides for their male atteq 
nts; the doors of the hall are then thrown oj 


Dione: io alre 


Iam thus particular in 


ravelers, and gave them a feeling of refreshmg 


and relief for the remainder of the journey. 


ommend the plan to the directors of the E 
oad, as far superior to the present plan of st 


ping at two or three places to snatch a standi 
meal in momentary expectation of the whistle 


he locomotive. 
I cannot speak as well of the supper arrang 


ments at New Buffalo, which are made, I belie 
not by the rail-road company, but by the propr 
tors of the steambvat. vdind 
ish travelers that on the steamboats of this li 


And here I would adm 


hey may expect all sorts of petty deceptio 


with regard to through tickets, meals, &e. 
harvest season of these boats is limited, for t 
rail-roads will soon supersede them. — I notic 
considerable improvement along the line of 
road since I Jast traveled over it ; indeed the ro 
was then completed no farther than Marsha 
This road however does not traverse the best s¢ 
tion of the State. 


For a considerable distan 
t runs through a low and marshy region, whe 


however the clearings have made progress @ 
there are signs of improvement. — 
mazoo the country assumes @ varied and beau! 
ful aspect, and occasionally one catches 


Beyond Kal 


from tl 
cars a glimse of a prairie or an oak openini 
These original features of the country, at 
are fast disappearing before cultivation. 
mazoo is a beautiful town, but Niles — 
more enchanting view from the rail-road bri ' 
I hardly recognized Chicago after an inter 


of six years, especially when I found myse 


quartered in the Tremont House, to “eT 
prototype of Boston must yield the palm. hoe 
hoped to speak in this letter of religious 

ments here, but time and space forbid. . 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF MICHIGAN. 


The General Association of Michigan conve? 
at Clinton on Tuesday, the 27th ult., and was 
meeting of unusual interest and encouragen 
This body is one of the youngest in the sisté 
hood of General Associations. Until within 
few years the great numbers of yg 
alists who took up their residence at Mic ga 
suffered themselves to be absorbed for the ca 
part into other organizations. Their love © : 
New England order was retained, however, 
is declaring itself in the increasing — 
strength of churches modeled after the saat re 
cherishing the principles of the Puritans. ra 
years since these churches sought to bring we 
selves into closer connection among them rc 
and with their Eastern brethren, by — 
General Association. It has now 1% its oe : 
tion over sixty churches, besides many te 
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Congregational in name and principle, = hol 

lations to Presbyteries. : a 
z Year by year snes has beena ee eon 
of strength in these churches, and eac ‘th th 
convention of the body has cheered us ne 
assurance that God owns and lessee ia th 
principles he has favored elsewhere. by the set 
year past we have been strengthened y and 8 
tlement of several experienced ogee J 
our churches rise to the epee ped 
readiness to sustain a settled minIsy~ 

The General Association at thi wy é 
organized by the choice ©! psdigetticia ON 
Medesited, ad Rev. E. N. Bartlett oe 
Passing over the ordinary items of bus! 
following points will perhaps 
interest. 

We wish it could be reslized from year tJ 
by our Eastern brethren how much 
to us in the West, and if their “: 
truly,-how much it will interest them, 
at our annual convocation. We 2 
cheered by the presence of Rev. T. % 
delegate from Vermont, and Rev. J. 
Connecticut. It is precious and useful 
old and the new, the ripe and eT 
should thus mingle their sympathies 
sels. . Let us be assured, as we were 
brethren, that we are remembered with 
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by those we have left in the high places of New 
England, and it will sweetly encourage us in our 


work. 


And the brethren of New York—who ought to 
fee] it their vocation to connect the East with the 
West—why are they not sometimes with us by 


their representatives ? 


We have been for some time on terms of cor- 


respondence with the Baptist and Methodist bo- 
dies of the State, receiving and returning dele- 
gates from year to year; and these intimacies 
have proved pleasant and profitable. With our 
Presbyterian brethren we hold relations of har- 
mony and confidence, growing as we hope more 
and more perfect. We had some of us been 
looking to Wisconsin, with the hope that their 
plan of union in a General Convention of Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists would show us a 
better way. But of late we have feared that it 
would prove only a disjunctive conjunction ; and 
the developments in the General Assembly at 
Utica have confirmed our fears. We and our 
Presbyterian brethren believe that we can labor 
more harmoaiously and more effectively in dis- 
tinct but related organizations. Rev. E. Cheever 
appeared as delegate from the Synod of Michigan, 


and gave us welcome assurances of the fraternal 


regards of his brethren. 


The past year has been one of general prosper- 
ity in the churches, and quite a number of revi- 


vals have been enjoyed. In Detroit, Niles, Com 
merce, Grass Lake, and several other places, con- 
siderable additions have been made to the church- 
esas the fruit. Our many feeble churches are, in 
almost every instance, gradually gaining strength 
and stability; and our confidence is strong 
that through the blessing‘ of God these broad 
foundations which we are now laying will here- 
after bear up a structure to the honor of Christ 
and the gladdening of all Christian hearts. And 
among the instrumentalities blessed to that end, 
we feel that the American Home Missionary 
Society deserves our grateful mention. We have 
few churches in our State, either Presbyterian or 
Congregational, that have not at some period of 
their history received aid from that source. And 
without it very many of the feeble churches 
would even now become extinct. : 

Jackson was fixed upon as the place of next 
meeting, on the last Tuesday in May, 1852. 


Detroit, June 7, 1851. K. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Convention av Cuicaco.—A Christian Anti- 
slavery Convention is to be held at Chicago on the 
8d of July, for prayer and consultation on this 
great subject. We are assured by a member of the 
committee that itis intended to be what the call 
purports, and not a packed committee to endorse 
some ultra-rational foregone conclusion, nor for the 
denunciation or destruction of anything but the sin 
of slaveholding in the churches. We hope there 
will be a large attendance of ministers and church- 
members. 


Generat Association or New Yorx.—We 
learn that the meeting this year is to be in Brook- 
lyn—the particular church not yet designated—on 
the third of September, Weduesday. 


Rerormep Dutcu Synov.—This body met June 
llth in the Middle Dutch Church, Albany. Rev. 
Alexander N, Mann was chosen President. The 
resignation of Rev. Dr. M’Clelland as Professor of 
Biblical Literature in the Theological Seminary at 
New Brunswick was accepted after a long debate. 


Reronmep PresByTeRIAN CHuRCH.—This body, 
claiming to be the genuine stock, of which other 
Presbyterian formations are but branches, more or 
less degenerated, held its annual synod at Pitts- 
burgh, May 21, 27 ministers and 11 elders, repre- 
senting five Presbyteries, being in attendance. 
The venerable 8. B. Wyhe, D D., of Philadelphia, 
resigned the professorship, whereupon the Theolog- 
ical school was removed to New York, and Rev. 
John N. M‘Leod, D.D., was chosen professor, with 
Rev. D. J. Patterson as instructor in the original 
languages of the Scriptures. This body supports 
three missionaries in India. Another body of the 
same name met at Alleghany city, May 27, 78 mem- 
bers being present. Itsseminary, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Wilson, was suspended, and the students 
committed to their Presbyteries. A plan ot Domes- 


this Assembly, that the propagation of vital reli- 
gion is their object, which ought not to be jeopar- 
dized by ecclesiastical, arrangements ; that in some 
places presbyteries might be formed with advan- 


the missions. 

«The committee recommcu:!, therefore that a 
committee of three ministers be appointed to con- 
fer with prudential committee, and to correspond 
| with the ministers of our presbyteries who are in 
the employment of the American Board, and to 
submit to the next Assembly a report embodying 
|guch information as may enable them to judge 
| wisely of the whole matter.” 
| The report was adopted, and Rev. Drs. Parker, 
| Gilbert and Brainerd were appointed the Com- 
| mittee. : : 
| 4. To bring the Home Missionary Society, the 

Tract Society, the Theological Seminaries, the 
| newspapers and other mixed and voluntary insti- 
| tutions, under at least an efficient check, by the 
erection of an Ecclesiastical Board of Church Ex- 
tension, with a constitution sufficiently indefinite 
to meet the exigency which the old Romans called 
“ Ne quid detrimenti,” &e. This question, which 
| was agitated last year at considerable length, was 
| brought forward by an overture from the presby- 
| tery of Cincinnati, and referred to a committee of 
| which Rev, Thornton A. Mills, the delegate from 
that presbytery, was Chairman. The report of 
this committee adverted to the work of church ex- 
tension as a duty of the General Assembly, and to 
a difficulty in its prosecution from the relations 
sustained by the churches to the various voluntary 
associations of benevolence. It was not proposed 
to change the existing church polity, but to give it 
greater efficiency. Retaining the A. H. M. 8. as 
the agency through which “the Home Missionary 
department of the work of church extension shall 
be done,” it proposed to establish a committee at 
Cincinnati and another at Knoxville, each commit- 
tee to employ a paid secretary, and to visit the 
presbyteries and synods on its field, ‘to inquire 
into the state of the work of church extension.” 

“Tt shall also be the duty of the committee to as- 
certain the condition of the presbyteries on its field, 
with reference to houses of worship, the number 
of Home missionaries employed, the amount of aid 
they receive, the amount of funds they contribute, 
the number of candidates for the ministry , together 
with all other facts of interest with reference to 
the work, and to report the same with such sug- 
gestions and recommendations as they may deem 
desirable, to the next General Assembly.” 

Special committees of correspondence were to be 
established at New York and Philadelphia, and the 
presbyteries were directed to furnish these com- 
mittees with information. The committees were to 
report next year a plan “ to promote the erection of 
church edifices,” and to consider and report on “ the 
subject of education for the ministry and of educa- 
tional institutions for the church.” 

«‘ And while the Assembly would not claim any 
authority over the theological institutions in which 
our young men are educated, yet these institutions, 
viz:—Auburn Theological Seminary, Lane Semi- 
nary, Union Theological Seminary, Muryville 
Theological Seminary in Tennessee, and the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Western Reserve, are here- 
by requested to furnish at each meeting of the 
Assembly an account of their condition, course of 
study, the necessary expenses of the students, andl 
such other information as it would be profitable for 
the churches to possess, for publication in the Ap- 
pendix to the minutes.” 











Another committee was to be charged with the 
duty of devising “‘ a plan for the publication of doc- 
trinal tracts, and to inquire in what other way the 
press may be used for promoting the interests of 
the church.” Mr. Mills said on this subject, “ We 
wish some vehicle through the press besides news- 
papers that publish as much Presbyterian matter 
as suits their private interest.” 

This report, after being discussed the best part of 
four days, was referred to a committee to digest a 
plan of church jextension, and report to the next 
General Assembly; and the wounds of the debate 
were healed by the adoption of the following reso- 
lution : 

“Resolved, That this General Assembly commend 
to the unabated confidence of the churches under 
our eare the A.B. C.F. M., the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, and the American Tract Society, 
as in our judgment accomplishing a great work in 
the salvation of souls, and the conversion of the 
world to God.” 








New Bisnop 1n Connecticut.—At the Episco- 
pal Convention last week, Bishop Brownell, on ac- 
count of advancing years, asked for an assistant, 
and on the first ballot Rev. Dr. John Williams, 
President of Trinity College, Hartford, was chosen 
by the following vote :—Clergy, for Dr. Williams, 
78; scattering 15. Laity, for Dr. Williams, 87 ; 





tic Missions was adopted which bids fair to extend 
the interests of the Church. A paper condemning 
the Fugitive Slave Bill was adopted. There have 
been seven ministers ordained since the previous 
meeting of the Synod, There are 51 ministers 
belonging to five Presbyteries. This Synod holds 
its next meeting in New York, on the 4th Tuesday 
of May, 1853. 3 

An ecclesiastical trial which has been pending for 
the last fuur days before the Newark Presbytery, 
on the complaint of J. Henry Clark against the 
Session of Park Church, terminated last evening 
with the unanimous decision of the Presbytery that 
the complaints were not sustained.—/Vewark Mer- 
cury, June 7th. 

The business which occupied the Presbytery so 
long, as we have learned, was briefly this: The 
Park Church, of which Dr, Eddy is pastor, at its 
first formation adopted the rule that elders should 
be chosen for a limited term. Dr. Clark, the com- 
plainant above, having been an elder, failed of a 
reclection. He thereupon set upaclaim to hold 
over, on the ground that by the principles of the 
Presbyterian church, election and ordination to the 
eldership are irreversible except by deposition ; so 
that once an elder is always an elder; and he 
offered a resolution on the subject which that 
Board of course laid upon the table, whereupon 


scattering, 14. Dr. W. was the leading candidate 
at the late convention of New York, in opposition 
to the Onderdonk interest, but failed of his election 
through the pertinacious adherence of a majority 
of the clergy to the man who was suspended from 
office for lasciviousness. 


Revivat 1v New Haven.—A ccrrespondent of 
the New Haven Palladium observes :—“ It may be 
interesting to many of your numerous readers 
abroad to learn something definite in regard to the 
late revival in our city. As a people we have been 
unusually exempt from sickness, and in a commer- 
cial point of view remarkably prosperous. So that 
the goodness of God seems to have led us to repent- 
ance. During the past winter and spring a most 
interesting state of feeling has existed in all our 
churches. We can safely estimate the number of 
conversions at not less than seven hundred and fifty. 
I presume there have been more.” 


Atuens, Greece —Rev. Mr. Hill, Episcopal 
missionary, reports the following works as having 
been translated and published by him with funds 
derived from the American Tract Society :—‘* Wat- 
son’s Reply to Gibbon ; Reply to Paine ; Conversion 
of St. Paul; Selection froin Melville's Sermons ; 
Precept upon Precept; Peep of Day; Line upon 
Line ; the two latter just completed. With aid from 
Miss Harding, Philadelphia, The Young Cottager ; 
with funds from Church of Epiphany, Philadelphia, 
6 small volumes, 1,000 copies each, of Infant 
Library ; with aid from St Andrew’s Church Phil- 








the complaint to the Presbytery. After an exam- 
ination and discussion of four days the above result 
was arrived at 





New Scuoo. Generat Assemsiy.—We gather 
a few items of business transacted by this body, 





which were either omitted or insufficiently noted 
in our last. Rev. 8S. 8. Howe, of lowa, was chosen 
delegate to M husetts, in place of Mr. Fessen- 





den, of Homer, New York, who was excused at his 
own request. Rev. Dr. Bullard, of St. Louis, was 
chosen preacher on Home Missions, and Dr. Duffield 


tage, while in others it might mar the harmony of 


saneeimeenees 
a 














of Hitchcocksville ; introductory prayer by Rev. | it happens that Merino sheep were first brought to 
Mr. Moore, of Torringford ; sermon by Rev. Joseph | this country by Chancellor Livingston and Col. 
Eldredge, of Norfolk; ordaining prayer by Rev. Humphreys, early in the present century. 

Adam Reid, of Salisbury ; charge to the pastor by Anson D. F. Randolph announces for s 

Rev. John R. Keep, of Warren; right-hand of fel- publication “‘ Fruits of - paces or, Essays yon 
lowship by Rev. Lavalette Perrin, of Goshen;/ jn the {ntervals of Business,” from the fourth Lon- 
charge to the people by Rev. Harley Goodwin, of gon edition. ; 

South Canaan ; concluding prayer by Rev. Mr. Dill, 
of Winchester ; benediction by the pastor. 

+ Rev. J. H. Benton was dismissed on the 29th ult. 
from the pastoral charge of the Congregational | 
Church in Clinton, Mich, His dismission took | 
place solely in view of a proposition from the Pres. | 
byterian Church and Society occupying the same 
field \for a union of the two. This proposition 
involved the dismission of both ministers—the 
existence of a church modified according to the 
‘Plan of Union”—to be connected with the Con- 
gregational Society, and to occupy the Congrega- 
tional house of worship. When this arrangement 
is completed a minister is to be chosen by the 
united Church and Society. The contemplated 
union will result in a strong and efficient body, 
able not only to sustain the Gospel well among 
themselves, but to do much for the cause of benev- 
olence generally. L. 8. H. 


The Edwards Church, Boston, corner of Lowell 
and Causeway-streets, is to be enlarged by includ- 
ing the hall over the present house, making neat 
and convenient galleries for the accommodation of 
600 more persons. 


Rev. George Bush's “‘ New Church Repository” 


articles, by Prof. Tailer Lewis, of Union College, 
on the Trinity and the Incarnation, in refutation 
of the views of the Swedenborgians. 


The effect of the new postage act on the smaller 
magazines will be seen by the commencement of an 
advertisement : 

“* Reduction of Postage! From and after the 
Ist day of July, 1851, the postage on Woopwortn’s 
YourH’s Cauiner, for any distance within 500 
miles, (when paid quarterly, in advance,) is on/y 
12 cents per annum—it being a reduction of 30 
cents ! 

“Fresh Gleanings; or, a new Sheaf from the 
Old Fields of Continental Europe.” By Ik. Mar- 
vel. A new edition, published by Charles Scribner. 


of the Ethnological Society, as on the eve of publi- 
cation. With the Indian-French war as a central 


view of the Ante-Revolutionary period of American 

Catt Acceprev.—Rev. Mr. Adams, of Maine, 
has accepted a call to settle over the Congregation- 
al Church and Society in Conway, Mass., as succes- 
sor to Rev. Samuel Harris, now of Pittsfield; but 
his ordination is not to take place till September. 

Park-street Sreerie.—The Boston papers say 
that this fine overshadowing structure will not be 
taken down, unless it shall appear on a thorough 
examination to be unsafe and incapable of repair. 


Messrs. Eli Corwin and Louis P. Ledoux will be 
ordained to the work of the Gospel ministry by the 
Third Presbytery of New York in the Thirteenth- 
street Presbyterian Church, Sabbath evening, June 
22d, at half-past seven o'clock. Sermon by Rey, 
Dr. Skinner. Charge by Rev. Mr. Burchard, 


COLLEGES, 


were trained for the final struggle. 


Rev. Mark Trafton, of the M. E. Church, Boston, 
has written a volume on his late “‘ Rambles in Eu- 
rope,” soon to be published by Pierce, Cornhill, 
Boston. It is said to be very American in its tone 


guson, with the large Equatorial. 


“ Providence unfolded ; The History of Provi- 
dence, as unfolded in the Book of Esther ; The God 
of Providence the God of the Bible; and, The 
Truth of the Gospel, from the Character of God 
manifested in the Atonement.” By Alexander 
Carson, LL.D., of Tubermore, Ireland. Published 
by E. H. Fletcher, 141 Nassau-street. 12me, 
pp. 271. 








Genesee CotteGe.—In the College and Semi- 
nary at Lima there are at present full five hun- 
dred students—a larger number than ever before. 
Rev. Dr. Tefft, the President of the College, is ex- 
pected within a few days to enter upon his office. 


Lane Seminary.—Rev. George E. Day, who 
has been invited to the professorship of Biblical 
Literature in this institution, has signified his ac- 
ceptance of the invitation; and such information 
has been received from Dr. Condit, as gives the ut- 
most confidence that he will accept the chair of 
Sacred Rhetoric. 


Frederick Douglass, editor of the orth Star, 
proposes to change the title of his sheet to that of 
«« Frederick Douglass’s Paper.” He expects to ab- 
sorb Mr. Ward’s Impartial Citizen, and Mr. 
Thomas’s Liberty Party Paper, engaging the ser- 
vices of both those gentlemen. He has become a 
voting citizen, having abanconed Mr. Garrison’s 
favorite position, that it is a sin to vote. He says: 

“In respect to the Church and the Government, 
we especially wish to make ourselves fully and 
clearly understood. With the religion of the one, 
and the politics of the other, our soul shall have 
nocommunion. These we regard as central pillars 
in the horrid temple of slavery. They are both 
pro-slavery; and on that score, our controversy 
with them is based.” 

We confess an inability to understand as yet 
who or what is meant by ‘the Church and the 
Government” in this explanation. If Mr. Douglass 
will give a definition, which will show how an in- 
dividual member of either is responsible beyond 
his own acts, and the influence he exerts on others, 
we shall be pleased to see it. 

FOREIGN. 

Axti-Stavery DemonstTratTions.—The anni- 
versary of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society is postponed to the 21st of July, to give op- 
portunity for the attendance of a greater number 
of American friends, as the Peace Convention will 
open on the 22d. A letter from a gentleman in 
London to his friend in this city, dated May 23d, 
says :-— 


Knox Cozvece, Int.—Knox College Commence- 
ment occurs this year on the 4th Thursday of June. 
Rev. C. B. Boynton, of Cincinnati, is expected to 
address the Society for Missionary Inquiry, and 
Onslow Peters, Esq., of Peoria, to address the 
Adelphi. 


MEApvVILLE THEOLOGICAL ScHooL, Pa.—The 
sum of $40,648 has been subscribed to the endow- 
ment of this institution, of which more than half is 
already paid in. Mr. Hindekoper has also paid his 
$10,000. 

Universrry or ALaany, N. Y.—The grand lite- 
rary institution which some of our neighbors at Al- 
bany anticipate will bring so much money to their 
city without any outlay for endowment, has act- 
ually been organized; Hon. Greene C. Bronson, 
late Chief Justice of the State, is President of the 
Board of Trustees. It is intended to have three 
colleges or faculties—law, , and sci ; 
and in the last there are four professors already 
appointed: Prof. Agassiz, of Zoology, Prof. Norton, 
of Agriculture, and two others. By taking profes- 
sors who are already salaried in endowed colleges 
the new “‘ University ” may get on for three or four 
years as an ordinary “‘ Lyceum” or Library Asso- 
ciation without the library. But te what end? 
And why call it a university ? 


LITERARY. 


Any one who remains sceptical about California 
as a real existence, and not an Arabian fable, 
should read through the bulky 4to volume on our 
table, entitled “‘ The Statutes of California, passed 
at the first Session of the Legislature, 15 Dec., 
1849—22d April, 1850. San José, J. Winchester, 
State Printer.” Pp. 482. Ifsuch a winter's work in 
law-making is not proof of a bona fide Yankee 
American republican legislature, we know not 
what would be satisfactory. One chapter, the 26th, 
is enough to make a printer’s mouth water at such 
a “fat take.” The price of public printing is $7.30 
per 1,000 ems, long primer, for composition in Eng- 
lish, and $14 30 in Spanish; rule-work is $10.95; 
figure-work $12.27; and rule and figure work, 
$14.60. . Press-work, $7.30 per token; blanks, 
$8.50 per quire. Binding 14 cents per page. 

“ Vestiges of Civilization; or, the Etiology of 
History, Religious, Zsthetical, Political, and Philo- 
sophical.” The English motto is, “‘ Humanity is 
but a man, who lives perpetually and learns con- 
tinually.” H. Balliere, publisher, 290 Broadway. 
12mo, pp. 416. The design seems to be the reverse 
of Mr. Read’s “* Hand of God in History ;” that is, 
to make a plan of History with God's hand left out 
of sight. 

Poems by Elizabeth Barrett Browning—* Pro- 
metheus Bound,” ‘‘ Casa Guidi Windows,” Sonnets 
from the Portuguese. €. S. Francis and Co., 252 
Broadway, publishers. 12mo, pp. 234. 





“The various sections of the non-established 
churches in this country are bearing a practical 
testimony against slavery and slaveholders. The 
Evangelical Alliance has passed a resolution not 
merely excluding slaveholders from membership at 
their forthcoming meeting, but to refuse them as 
visitors. The Baptist Union have resolved to re- 
fuse fellowship to the same class of offenders who 
may visit this country during the Great Exhibi- 
tion. And more recently the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales have passed a noble resolu 
tion to the same effect. The Congregational minis- 
ters of Scotland also are all right and so far as we 
can gather from correspondence with our county 
ecclesiastical associations, we have reason to bes 
lieve that slaveholders and their abettors will be 
everywhere met with a courteous but firm refusal 
of church fellowship. How sad it is that so many 
of your distinguished pastors should injure their 
reputation, and what is worse, inflict a wound on 
the truth itself by the attitude they assume on the 
Anti-Slavery question.” 


The London Patriot of May 10, im speaking of the 
proceedings at the Congregational Union, (reported 
by our English Correspondent,) says : 


“The feeling of the meeting was raised to a pitch 
of enthusiasm by the address of Rev. Mr. Garnett, 
the pastor of a colored church in New England, 
[New York,] who described, in a strain of pathetic 
and impressive eloquence which we have rarely 
heard surpassed, the working of the infamous 
Fugitive Slave Act; confirming the statement that 
the main bulwark of slavery in the United States 
is the support which it receives from the Christian 
church. Some declarations on the subject, cited 
from recent sermons of distinguished American 
divines, were listened to by the assembly with a 
thrill of horror.” 

The same paper concludes an article on ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Christians and Negro Slavery,” in which due 
credit is awarded to our churches for their zeal in 
spreading the gospel, in these words: 

“British Christians, if incautious, may compro- 
mise the consistency of their testimony against 
negro slavery. The rights of hospitality will be 
desecrated if extended to slaveholders, or to the 
apologists for slavery. The sanctity of the Chris- 
tian pulpit will be seriously compromised, if any 








Treatise on the Christian Religion. By Athanase 
Coquerel, Pastor of the Reformed Church in Paris. 





adelphia, Aunt Harding's Keepsake.” 


Preasine Liserariry.—The Christian Witness, 
Episcopal paper, Boston, records with pleasure the 
following incident from the Christian Observer, a 
Baptist paper of the same city. Rev. Thomas 
Leaver was for several years pastor of a Baptist 
church in Newport, but from conviction of duty 
resigned his charge and took orders in the Episco- 
pal church, and became rector of a congregation in 
Concord, N. H., where he died after a year’s labor. 
The inscription on his monument tells the rest :— 





From the French: edited by Rev. J. L. T. Coolidge, 
Boston. William Crosby and H. P. Nichols, 111 
Washington-street. 18mo, pp. 144. 


Examination of the Evidence in Regard to In- 
finitessimal Doses. By Wm. W. Rodman, M.D. 
Published |by William Patten, Waterbury, Conn. 
12mo, pp. 99. 


ministers of pro-slavery principles be admitted to 
address any of our congregations. Christian 
churches will also, in our opinion, make themselves 
partakers of the sin of slaveholders, if they admit 
to their occasional fellowship any Americans who 
are favorable to the continuance of negro slavery.” 


Our English correspondent writes under date of 
May 30: 

“The Great Exhibition is still in the forefront 
of current events. Monday the 20th was looked 
forward to with some anxiety, as the first ‘ shilling- 


“The Harmony of Law,” a lecture before the 
Odd Fellows’ Lyceum of New London. By John R. 
Bolles. Pp. 26. 








his substitute. The Presbyterian ladies of Utica 
gave an elegant entertainment on Saturday even- 
ing to the members of the Assembly. The resolu- 
tions in favor of colonization were indefinitely 
postponed by a unanimous vote, after hearing Mr. 
Pinney, and considerable discussion. The ousto- 
mary resolution was passed in favor of observing 
the first Monday in January in prayer for the con- 
version of the world. 

There were four principal propositions intro- 
duced by those who may be considered the more 
exclusively Presbyterian portion of the New School. 

1. To discontinue the interchange of delegates 
with the General Association of New York. The 
Committee on Church Polity reported on Professor 
Hopkins’s proposal to this effect, that it was better 
to continue the intercourse ; and this report was 
adopted without discussion, after a few remarks by 
Prof. H., of which we copy a sketch from the Vew 

York Evangelist : 

“We do not wish to have any correspondence 
which will not tend to cultivate a kind fraternal 
Christian intercourse. But during the only two 
years of this correspondence, unpleasant circum- 
stances | ad occurred which led him to feel it would 


be better to drop the correspondence altogether, 
If any brother 
wishes to go, he felt willing, but hoped the delegate 


unless there could be a change. 


would not be called on to hear such reports and 
sayings as he himself had heard. He believed there 
would be no repetition of the thing, and hoped 
therefore the correspondence would be continued ” 

2. To break in upon the union of the Presbyte- 
rian and Congregational churches in the State of 
Wisconsin, by a virtual disapproval of those Presby- 
terians who continue in connection with the Con- 
Vention. This was accomplished, but by a proceed- 
ing which seems to place the formation of a presby- 
tery on the same foundation with a mere associa- 
tion of ministers for mutual improvement. The 
Western synods and presbyteries not being ready to 
take the responsibility of the step, the Assembly 
received Mr. Sp as delegate, representing 
himself and two other ministers, who had formed 
themselves into a presbytery without dismission or 
permission from the presbyteries to which they be- 
longed. And that there might be no mistake as to 
the intention of the etep, the same gentleman was 
chosen second delegate to the Wisconsin Conven- 
tion. 

8. To bring the operations of the American 
Board in a measure under the supervision of the 
General Assembly, by organizing all such foreign 





missionaries as are connected with the presbyteries 


at home, into presbyteries of the Assembly in for- 


eign lands. Overtures to'this effect from the Third 


Presbytery of New York and others were referred 
to a committee, of which Dr. Joel Parker was 
Chairman, who reported that there are about 80 


such missionaries connected with presbyteries of 


ava a 


REV. 
THOMAS LEAVER, ° 
LATE RECTOR OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, 
Died Dec. 23, 1847, 
In the 33d year of his age. 
Precious in the sight of the Lord 
Is the death of his saints. 

The members of the Central Baptist Church, Newport, 
R. 1., formerly under his pastoral care, desirous of min - 
ling their sympathies with his bereaved family, and the 
people of hislate charge, have united in erecting this 
monumert. 





Rev. Epwarp Weep.—At a regular meeting of 
the New York Evangelical Congregational Associa- 
tion, held at the Free Congregational Church in 
Sullivan-street, New York, April 8, 1851, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted : 

‘* Whereas, since our last meeting, Rev. Edward 
Weed has been called away by the Great Head of 
the Church from the scene of his earthly labors to 


rest that remains for the people of God, there- 
ore 


** Resolved, That in the death of this dearly be- 





day,’ and much forethought was employed in com- 
pleting arrangements to prevent the evils of ap- 
prehended overcrowding. But the general de- 
sire to avoid the inconvenience wrought a remedy 
Only 30,000 p pr t lves as visit- 
ors on Monday, and the vast structure was com- 
paratively clear. On the following days the nnm- 
bers increased by 10,000. On Tuesday and yester- 
day the Queen appeared among the humbler visit- 
ors; the number reaching nearly 50,000, and 
nothing for the police to do. 

Illness has prevented your correspondent from 
being among the visitors; but he has gathered 
from persons of various classes and degrees of re- 
finement their impressions of the place. Not- 
withstanding the elaborate descriptions and multi- 
plied drawings of the place, surprise appears to be 
the first and universal feeling, with many a degree 
of embarrassment—an embarrassment of riches, for 
atime almost paralyzing, and a conviction of the 
utter hopelessness of seeing, much less of appre- 


Littell’s Living Age, No. 870, has among other 
valuables, Lord Denman’s upright and independent 
letter in favor of allowing the parties to a suit to 
testify. Sold by Dewitt and Davenport, Tribune 
Buildings, New York. 


“The Higher Law tried by Reason and Au- 


thority.” A very able pamphlet, published some 
months ago, by S. W. Benedict, 16 Spruce-street, 
pp. 54. 
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** Rare old books are now manufactured exten- 
sively in Europe. The precise age of antiquity 
required is given to them by chemical agencies.” 

A clergyman in Ohio, who is engaged in the cir- 
culation of Mr. Hueston’s edition of Cobbin’s Do- 
mestic Bible, mentions in a letter, that one of the 
most useful traits of that work was omitted in the 
notice of it given by the Independent,—the incor- 
poration of Townshend’s chronological Order with 
the running text of the work; rendering it more 
convenient for use than Townshend’s book, which 








loved brother, this Association has been deprived 
of a most faithful co-laborer, who had for years 
commended himself to the churches, as a self-deny- 
ing. and godly minister of Christ, whose studious 
habits, ardent love for the truth, and diligence in 
ministerial duties, united with strong common 
sense and discretion, an amiable and Christ-like 
spirit, and eminent faith in God, enabled him to 
accomplish much for the edification of God’s people 
and the salvation of souls. We sympathize with 
his bereaved family in their affliction, and we 


regard the event asa solemn admonition to our- 
selves.” 





Orpination.—On the 23d of May an ecclesiasti- 
cal council was called by the Congregational Church 
at Beardstown, Ill., for the ordination of Mr. Dan- 
iel H, Temple as pastor of the church, The exami- 
nation on the succeeding day was full and satisfac- 
tory. The ordination services were conducted on 
Sabbath the 25th, as follows:—Invocation and 
reading of Scripture by Rev. Edwin . Johnson, 
Jacksonville; sermon by Rev. J. M. Sturte- 
vant, D.D.; ordaining prayer by the same; right- 
hand of fellowship by Rev. James Weller, Waverly ; 
Charge to the people by Rev. N. P. Coltrine, Chan- 
dlerville. Immediately following twelve persons 
were admitted to the church, part by letter and 
part upon profession. 

Mr. Temple is a son of the well-known mission- 
ary to Greece of that mame. He enters upon his 
duties in a highly interesting field, among a people 
warmly attached to him, and disposed to support 
him with liberality and by prayer. J. 

Mr. Elisha Whittlesey, a graduate of the last 
class of Yale Theological Seminary, was ordained 
and installed over the second Ecclesiastical Society 
of Canaan, Conn., on Wednesday, June 4th. The 
following was the order of exercises :—Invocation 
and reading of the Scriptures by Rev. Mr. Barber, 
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sells by itself for $9.00. 


Samuel Hueston, 139 Nassau-street, has issued 
a new edition of “ Salander and the Dragon, a ro- 
mance of the Hartz Prison,” by Frederick W. 
Shelton. 

“PF. X. Gartland, Bishop of Savannah,” has 
been reading the Republican newspaper of that 
city a lecture for having dared to notice with com- 
mendation Dr. Achilli’s “‘ Dealings with the Inqui- 
sition.” The editor replies with spirit : 

**He (Bishop Gartland) is free in his sphere. We 
are equally soin ours. This is a free country—a 
very free country. He is permitted to preach un- 


hending the art and the wealth of nations aggre- 
gated within the palace. Fatigue and exhaustion 
even to depression is confessed to by some from the 
accumulated pressure upon the mind and its organs. 

The character and bearing of the crowds of this 
week constitute the great crown and glory of the 
exhibition. It was feared that the kind of moral 
relaxation which often comes with absence from 
home and the excitement of change, would have 
painfally manifested itself. But this was not seen. 
The shilling visitors are described as displaying a 
more keen and lively interest, and more of concen- 





tration than the more splendid mob of preceding 
days. 

The position taken by Austria in the department 
of high art and of manufactures has surprised ma- 
ny. A group of good but modest workmen, cabi- 
net-makers of Oxford, stood admiringly before the 
Austrian furniture ; they could hardly leave the 
department, and said they were ‘ beaten by a long 
chalk.” The same competent observers pronounced 
upon French design, particularly in paper and 
other hangings. Paris and Lyons more than sus- 
tain the glory of France, for works in wood, pre- 
cious metals, andsilk. The gorgeous East displays 
its characteristic ‘ barbaric pomp and gold’ in gem- 
bestudded dresses, horse-trappings, camp-equipag 
and the like. Foreigners express polite astonish- 
ment at the various power put forth by England, 
They find that coal and iron are not the exclusive 
symbols of British power and skill. 

America, I am grieved to say, is not in a posi- 
tion to sustain either the ns excited, or 
the complacency of American citizens. It would 





molested those sentiments which he spereves, even 
should he go so far as to defend the ui- 
sition. But in this country there is no such thing 
as heresy. All religions are tolerated by our Con- 
stitution. All shades of opinion are tolerated, and 
we claim the right of a freedom and independence 
of judgment and thought as boundless as the 
blessed air we breathe. It is under this aspect 
that our friend’s communication has the appearance 
of thing like hip. And we may add, 
that in his strictures upon Protestants we discover 
no small degree of religious intolerance.” 

“« Eastbury,” a tale, by Anna ‘Harriet Drury, 
published by Harper and Brothers. 12mo, pp. 298. 

‘* An Essay on Prayer, and Pocket Manual for 
the Children of God.” By Rev. Charles > 
Baker, Godwin and Co., printers, Tribune Build- 
ings. 24mo, pp. 112. 

Writers of stories should regard chronology, or 
they fall into queer incongruities. We read lately 
a tale by 9 distinguished female writer, intended 
to picture the state of feeling in New England in f iti 
1775, where an aged grandmother is made to offer | really seem as if Americans, with all their avidity 
for the use of the continental soldiers a pair of for it did not know what the world was. 
beautiful blankets, which she spun with her own | doing; the magnitude of the exhibition was not 




















| for May contains the first instalment of a series of 


**The Conspiracy of Pontiac” is the title of a 
learned and valuable work, by Mr. Francis Park- 
man, jr., which was announced at a late meeting 


idea, he has grouped together a comprehensive 


history, revealing the school in which our fathers 


The new planet, discovered by Mr. Hind on the 
19th ult., at Mr. Bishop’s Observatory, Londor, 
was, on Monday night, June 9, observed at the 
National Observatory, Washington, by Mr. Fer- 
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| icans would do: what they were to do was not put 

| forward as the doings of a new country, and so to 
be estimated, but in actual comparison with the 
older countries. Then, unfortunately, a great re- 

| quisition for space was made,—and conceded. Now 

| ® part has had to be reiippropriated. 

| In the course of a notice of the Exhibition, the 

| Atheneum has the following remarks : 

“‘ An American gentleman was somewhat cheered 
when looking on the empty spaces and half-filled 
cases devoted to the Uni States, by the remark 
of an Englishman, that at any rate America had 
the advantage in her specimens of corn and maize 
and salt meat which might be said to be the raw 
material of the whole Exhibition. This isa true 
statement of the fact,—and it indicates the most 
important relation of Americato Europe. The in- 
habitants of the Old World do not seek the shores 
of the New to indulge their taste in the Fine Arts, 
or to provide themselves with luxuries to deck 
their tables and adorn their palaces. ° 

* * * ” * * 

‘The samples of wheat, maize and other grain 
indicate at once the fertility of the soil and the good 
management of the farms on which they have been 
grown.” 

CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


PorrucaL.—Soldana has reached Lisbon with a 
“ Regenerating Army ;” he has exchanged hypoc- 
risies with the Queen, fixed a ministry likely to in- 
spire confidence, and baffled military conspirators 
of the courtier order. 

Irary.—A long letter from Rome, dated May 20, 
commences thus: *“ The degradation of France is 
now complete. The soldiers of the Grande Nation 
are commanded by papal Sdirri.” The letter fully 
sustains this introduction. Brutal and dastardly 
personal violence is the order of the day. Parties 
of French soldiers led by disguised papal polices, 
set upon and maltreat persons obnoxious on account 
of their dress and personal appearance. A gentle- 
man in mourning for his father was assaulted and 
imprisoned because he was supposed to be wearing 
black for the Republic. The French General Ge- 
mean is making a clean sweep of the city, and 
taking arms even from those who retained them 
under recent license of the papal government, and 
yet it is said that the French government has now 
resolved upon a more liberal or rather less tyran- 
nical policy in respect to Rome. 

Tuscany.—The Grand Duke returning from 
Rome and Naples has caused the Count Guicciar- 
dini and a number of protestants to be seized upon 
and thrown into loathsome prisons for having met 
for protestant worship. The details are affecting : 
There are now eight persons im the common prison 


wish to read the Bible and hear protestant preach- 
ing. The Count is a descendant of the celebrated 
Florentine historian and has been a protestant for 
three or four years past, attending the Swiss church: 


France.—The ministers have at length raised a 
banner; they declare for the maintenance of the 
infamous disfranchising law of May. At the same 
time with incredible audacity the old intriguers, 
Courtiers and Royalist clubs, are openly pronounc- 
ing for a revision of the Constitution, avowedly in 
order to the restoration of monarchy! To the 
question, What is France? no direct reply can be 
given. Her public men would seem to be demoral- 
ized to the hearts’ core. 

Meanwhile the Emperor of Russia and the King 
of Prussia have met in conference at Warsaw ; aud 
there is little doubt that the future of France, and 
the means of curbing French democracy was one if 
not the chief subject of discussion by the royal and 
imperial interlocutors. This idea was suggested in 


adopted by several European papers. A Royal 
Congress is to be held at Olmutz forthwith, in order, 
doubtless, to the reorganization and consolidation 
of anew Holy Alliance of Kings against peoples. 
The electric telegraph presents with striking brev- 
ity and shocking bareness intelligence from Ka- 
bylid; wholesale razzias have been effected by 
French corps; in two days 42 villages were burnt, 
7,437 Kabyles killed, 1,200 wounded: French loss 
100 killed and 800 wounded.” 

ARRIVAL oF THE Humsotpt.—The American 
mail steamer Humboldt, of the Havre line, arrived 
on Tuesday evening, having left Cowes on the 5th. 
The U. 8. Frigate St. Lawrence sailed from South- 
ampton on the 8d, to carry Professor Hadduck, our 
ambassador to Lisbon. Hon. Richard Lalor Shiel, 
the Irish orator, British ambassador to Florence, 
died May 25, aged 59. The Earl of Shaftesbury 
died on the 2d, aged 84, an able peer, lineally des- 
cended from the famous Lord Shaftesbury, the 
membcr of the ‘“‘ Cabal,” under Charles If, and 
more directly the author than any other man of 
the Halas Corpus act. 

The visitors to the Great Exhibition on Monday 
were nearly 50,000, the Queen among them. Presi- 
dent Bonaparte has been taking another journey, 
and his reception seems to indicate an increased 
popularity—or perhaps, as in this country, in- 
creased efforts by his friends in making a show. 

Romr.—A letter from Rome, of the 19th, in the 
Vero Amico of Bologna, states that his Holiness has 
named an extraordinary congregation, composed of 
six cardinals, for the purpoge of inquiring into the 
moral state of convents, and proposing remedies for 
the abuses that have crept into these establish- 
ments. 

The Giornale di Roma of the 17th publishes a 
sentence of the Supreme Tribunal of the Sacred 
Consulta, condemning Pietro Ercoli, aged 34, to 
the galleys for 20 years, for having on the night of 
the 10th of May attempted to prevent one Luigi 
Giannini from lighting acigar he wanted to smoke. 
| Berziw.—The house wherin dwelt the celebrated 
hilosopher Moses Mendelssohn, has been pur- 
chased by the Hebrew community of that city, for 
the purpose of founding a school in which poor or- 
phans may, without dfstinction of religion, be 
taught some means of earning their bread. 





GENERAL NEWS. 

TEMPERANCE IN Ou1o.—The Corresponding Sec. 
of the American Temperance Union has been out 
to aid his brethren in Northern Ohio on the Consti- 
tutional License question. At Cleveland, Hudson, 
Ravenna and other places which he visited, a good 
spirit prevailed, and it is believed the No License 
vote will prevail. The question was submitted to 
the people on Tuesday last, whether it should form 
an organic law of the State that no future Legisla- 
ture shall license the sale of intoxicating drinks. 
Had this been the question in 1846, in the State of 
New York, on what high ground should we have 
stood; now. But here it was left in the power 
of the next Legislature to reverse the decision of 
the people, and they did it ;—how much to the in- 
jury of the State we are all witnesses. 





The steamer North America did not go to Gal- 


of Florence, for no offense whatever but that they |. 


The Independent some months since; it is now 








fect of disease upon his nervous system, and the 
difficulty has been amicably settled. 

Contracts have been taken in Cincinnati for the 
erection of 2,000 dwelling houses this year. 


will be the meeting-point of five important rail- 
roads. 

Passengers arrived last week at Chicago in 52 
hours from New York city. And yet an individual 
before the boat reached the landing made desperate 
attempts to get off, by climbing over the guards. 
Fifty-two hours from New York, and yet the man 
was in a harry! 


We sn.—Over 100 Welsh emigrants landed in 
Boston last week from the bark Ann Grant—a part 
of them bound for the State quarries in Maine, and 
a part for a farming life on the prairies of Wiscon- 
sin. The Puritan Recorder says : 

“Their appearance was healthful, comfortable 
and neat. Few of them could speak English. They 
were well supplied with Welsh books and Bibles, 
which they had been taught to read in the Sabbath- 
schools of their native land. Before they left the 
ship they held a prayer-meeting (as they had been 
wont to do daily on the ocean), for the last time to 
mingle their prayers and praises ere they sepa- 
rated to meet no more.” 


Solon Robinson tells the people of North Caro- 
lina, that an almost ever-enduring straw braid for 
hate and ladies’ workbaskets can be made from the 
leaves of the long-leafed pine, gathered while in 
the most luxuriant state, scalded and dried in the 
shade. 


The House of Correction at South Boston now 
contains 435 inmates, of whom 180 are females 


The Hartford Times says it is generally conceded 
by all parties that there will be no election of U. § 
Senator by the Connecticut Legislature this year, 
because several Whigs are so intensely ‘“* Union” 
that they cannot vote for Roger S. Baldwin, who is 
opposed o the Fugitive-Slave law. 


The oldest — returned by the census-takers 
in the United States is Sukey Wright, a colored 
woman in the city of Baltimore, 120 years of age. 
At the time of the Revolution in 1775, she had a 
ehild 25 years of age. 


Fear or Secession.—We learn from the Green- 
ville (S. C.) Patriot, of May 22, that the bills of 
South Carolina banks are already beginning to re- 
turn from Georgia and Alabama, under the suspi- 
cion that their credit will be affected by the civil 
commotions in the State. 

Simeon Souther, a wealthy citizen of Hanover co., 
Va., has been convicted of beating one of his slaves 
to death, and sentenced to the penitentiary for five 
years—a fair punishment for stealing a horse ! 

Measures have been set on foot by influential citi- 
zens for creating Brooklyn a port of entry. 


Beekman-street is to be widened ten feet on the 
north side, from Park Row to Cliff-street, and on 
the south side between Cliff and Pearl-streets—to 
make it about 45 feet. 


Last week there were more than a thousand dozen 


pine-apples brought to this port in five vessels from 
the Bahamas. 


At Boston, lately, of 25 prisoners arraigned in 
one day before the Municipal Court, 13 were boys 
under sixteen years of age, mostly indicted for high 
crimes, such as house and store-breaking. The 
great body of bad boys sent to the Massachusetts 
Reform School, are natives—not foreigners. 


The Democratic Convention in New Hampshire 
have unanimously nominated Hon. Levi Woodbury 
for the Presidency of the United States. How can 
we rely on the justice of the Supreme Court in 
questions relating to slavery, when the judges are 
aspirants to office through the favor of the slave 
interest ? 





Hon. Roger S. Baldwin (Whig) came within three 
votes of an election yesterday in the Connecticut 
House of Representatives. We infer from this that 
he has given a distinct assurance, either in writing 
or otherwise, that if réelected, he will sustain the 
Compromise as it is.—Jour. of Com., Thure. 

The Christian Advocate says that the Book agents 
have resolved, under direction of the Court, to 
offer to adjust the property-question by arbitration. 
A complete report of the trial, concurred in by 
both parties, will be issued immediately. 


The increase of wheat and flour left at tide water 
by the canals, up to May 31, is equal to 411,315 
bbls. flour, more than 100 per cent.; of corn it is 
1,240,060 bushels, nearly 250 per cent. 


The coinage of the U.S. Mint for May amounted 
to above three million pieces, of which 1,254,600 
were three cents, 969,900 cents, 422,682 gold dol- 
lars, &c.,—total value $3,248,599. 


Warder Cresson, brother of Elliott Cresson, Esq., 
of Philadelphia, whose eccentricities at Jerusalem, 
including a professed conversion to Judaism, have 
been the subject of much remark, was pronounced 
insane by his family, and his property placed under 
commi+sion ; but a trial lately before the Common 
Pleas at Philadelphia, has resulted in a verdict that 
he is fully capable of managing his own affairs 


The Ancient and Honorable Artillery of Boston 
has just elected General Caleb Cushing as its com- 
mander. It was the first organized company in 
America. The original charter dates 1638. 


Southern papers complain of the backward con- 
dition of the cotton crops. 
A slave named Toby has been sentenced to be 
hung at Richmond, for robbing and firing a chicken 
house, by which an —— house, occupied by a 
negro woman, was consumed. 
A large portion of the regular army is to be 
transferred to the Mexican and Texan frontiers, to 
execute the treaty of Guadalou Gen. Persifer 
F. Smith succeeds Gen. Brooke in the command. 
The land granted by Congress to the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, is equal to 3,840 acres per mile of 
road, the whole length of road and branches being 
670 miles. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has given notice 
that the U.S. loan of 1846, at 5 per cent , will be 
paid, principal and interest, on the 9th of August, 
or sooner if desired by any holder. 

It is stated that the French Government are about 
to bring a claim of three millions for goods confis- 
cated at San Francisco by Col. Collier for non-com- 
pliance with the revenue laws. 


The amount of tolls on all the New York canals, 
from the opening of navigation to the Ist of June, 
was, in 1850, $602,827 ; in 1851, $773,185; increase 
$170,860, or 28 per cent. 

From April 12 to May 6, thirty-two vessels loaded 
in Peru with guano for the United States. 

The resident population of Paris in 1846 was 
1,058,897 ; now it is less than 900,000. 

Chief Justice Gibson, of Pennsylvania, decided 
that the employment of a puffer at a public auction 





way as advertised. The ber of p gers of- 
fering did not equal the expectation, and at 11 
o’clock-on the day appointed for sailing, the owners 
accepted an offer of Mr. C. Vanderbilt, and sold 
her to go to the Pacific. 





From CaLirorn1aA.—The papers yesterday con- 
tained telegraphic announcements of the arrival of 
the Alabama at New Orleans from Chagres, with 
California news to May 15th, and a story of a tre- 
mendous fire at Stockton, destroying a million of 
dollars worth of property, and a still more marvel- 
ous conflagration at San Francisco, destroying al- 
most the entire city, hotels, public buildings, &c., 
to the amount of fifteen millions. From the confu- 
sion of names and dates a hope is cherished that 
the story is untrue. 








A line of telegraphic wires is to be laid across 
the island of Newfoundland, to be ted with 
Cape Breton by means of carrier-pigeons, and 
thence by wires to Halifax, to report the news by 
the Atlantic steamers as soon as they reach Cape 
Race. 

We learn from undoubted authority that the 
President has decided not to come Ni again this 
season. 





Neal Dow, the Temperance Mayor of Portland, | * 


has issued his proclamation, allowing the venders 
of intoxicating drinks a reasonable time to send 
away their stock of liquors, and declaring that he 
shall then avail himself of ‘‘all proper means to 
discover and seize all intoxicating liquors unlaw- 
fully kept,” and rigorously enforce the new law of 
the State of Maine, to clear the coast. 

The Globe mill at Southbridge, burnt a few 
months ago, has been rebuilt on a larger scale for 
the manufacture of delaines and broadcloths, with 
over 600 looms. 


There has been a great flood on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries, from Alton up. The 
water at Burlington, Iowa, was as high as in the 
flood of 1841. Extensive damage is done. sont 

The young men of Chicago have presented Rev. 
H. Curtis, pastor of the First Presbyterian church 
of that city, a policy of life insurance for $2,000. 


vitiates a sale, even though the buyer did not pay more 
than the article was worth. A man is defrauded 
whenever he is incited by artful means to bid more 
than he otherwise would. 


A bank in Kentueky is advertising for new stock. 
Perhaps an examination of the conduct of the legis- 
lature in the case of the Covington Theological Sem- 
inary, would show what ideas of public faith pre- 
vail there. 








Married. 


In this city, 5th instant, Samver A. Fisu, M.D., of 
Northampton, Mass., and Miss Harriet B., daughter 
of the late Jacos Binincer, of New York. 

May 13, at the house of Deacon Uriah Benedict, Led- 
Cayuga county, N. Y., Rev. Henry T. Larmor, 

of Palmyra, Wis, and Mies Janz Bengpict. Also, at 

the same time and place, Mr. George B. Pues, of 

Fairfax county, Va., and Miss Saran C. Benepicr. 

In Cambridge, 4th instant, by Rev. Mr. Newell, Mr. 


The Dayton papers say that in one year that city 


His immediate predecessor was Rev. Abiel Abbott, who 


was dismissed and deposed by Consociation for errors of . 
Mr. Booth found the church on his settlement No.2. Vol.9. Just published. Price $3 per ann, 


doctrine. 


At New Haven 
Lines, and dau 
years. 

At Southbury, Conn, 
MAN, aged 94 years. 

At New Milford, Conn, 
BoarpMan, aged 86 years. 


On the lith June, Mrs. Susan Frances V 


» June 16, Lucy Ann, wife of Augustus 


27th ult., Hon. Homer 


AN Ranst, 


the privilege of her acquaintance. She was devout 


sellor ; energetic and hopeful as a Jaborer. Her activ 


sickness was cheered by the presence of her master. 
Her dying testimony was ample and joyful. But the 
brightest and most satisfactory evidence of her fitness 
for death, is to be gathered from her life of consistent, 


Greenwood. B. 





& FAREWELL MEETING TO MR. WARING. 
—Un Sabbath evening a meeting will be held in the 
Baptist church, called Hope Chapel, Breadway, (Dr. 
Dowling’s) at which the Executive Committee OF the A. 
& F. Christian Union will deliver their instructions to 


as the missionary of that Society. Addresses by Dr. 
Dowiing and others. 


" (G- DEDICATION AND INSTALLATION —The 
Avenue) will be opened for public worship next Sabbath 
the 22d inst. The service of Dedication will take place 
at 105 A.M. Sermon by Rev. Asa BD. Syirn, 1) D 


The installation of Kev. Dr. Smith, as pastor of the 


part in the services. 





Managers of the New York Sunday-school Union, will 
be held on Wednesday evening, 25th instant, at half. 
past 7 o'clock, at Public School Hall, corner of Grand 
and Elm-steeets. 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, R. 8 





the Board, the Missionaries, the Visitors, and ail other 
triends of the New York City ‘Tract Society, are invited 


church. They are also invited to be present at 8 o'clock 


ghter of the late David Ritter, aged 48 


20th ult., Judge Josian Hiv- 


wife of Rev. D. C. Lansing, D.D., of Brooklyn, aged 53 
years 2 months and 5 days. Mrs. Lansing was formerly 
and until her marriage a member of the Episcopal 
Church, under the pastorate of Dr. Milnor. For nearly 
a score of years she discharged the duties of a wife and 
a mother, in a manner so exemplary as to honor her | kes 
Christian profession, and to endear her to all who had | 
spiritual, and conscientious as a Christian ; most tender any person not now a subscriber for either paper, 
and faithful as a friend; discreet and seund as a coun- | 


ity and influence as a pastor’s wife were eminent and ad- 


mirable. She was peculiarly diligent in ministering to | Englander, 
the wants, temporal and spiritual, of the poor. Her last 


humble, affectionate, active piety. Her remains await | 
the Resurrection morn, beneath the tranquil shades of | ~ 


nev. Arthur Waring, who is about to return to Hayti | 


Fourteenth street Presbyterian church (corner of Second 


Kev. Joserx C. Srites, D.D., will preach at 4 P.M. | 


church, will take place at 7} o’clock in the evening 
Kev. George L. Prentiss will preach the sermon, and | 
Rev. Drs. Camepect, Hatrixip and Stines will take 


(i The Keguiar Monthly meeting of the Board of 


§g- CITY TRACT SUCI.1Y.—Tbhe Members of | 
| 


to meet and unite in prayer, praise, and exhortation. on | 
Monday, 23d June, at 3 o'clock, P M-,at Carmine-street | 





| THE NEW ENGLANDER. 





Woolsey aud ; 
Larned and Porter of Yale College, Kev’ ine hoot 
| I Dutton and Thompson, 
and by that Committee, with the advice and aid of their 
associates, it is still conducted. 
| The general character of the work is sufficiently in- 
| dicated by its title. It is not @ professional journal, in 
which questions of Biblical learning, or of metaphysical 
theology, are scientifically discussed tor the use of cler 
| gymen and students of Divinity. It is not exclusivelya 
| journal for the discussion of religious or ecclesiastica 
uestions. It holds itself free to treat of every subject 
that may be presumed to be interesting, either specula 
tively or practically, to intelligent Christian men, and 
ee men, in every profession and position, it addresses 
itself. 

‘Lhe days of publication are the first of February, May, 
August and November. The price is three dollars a 
year. To every subscriber who pays in advance, the 
work is sent free of postage. Any non subscriber who 

kes The nt, shall be entitled to a copy of the 
ew Englander for one year for two dollars 
subscriber renewing his subscriy 
name of a new subscriber, shall 


Or any 
tion and sending us the 
havethe twotor 95. Ur 
shall re- 
ceive both for one year, by remitting us $4. Tuis is 
| intended only for one year. Subscribers for subsequent 
| years will be furnished at the usual rates. 
| _ The Subscriber having become proprietor of the New 
communications relating to the business de- 
i of the work may be addressed to “Ss. W. 
BENEDICT, New York City.” Letters relating to the 
editorial department may be addressed to “* The Editors 
of the New Englander, care of A. H. Ma.thy, New 
Haven, Conn.”’ 





8. W. BENEDICT. 
24 Be 


kiman-st. 


New York, May 1, 1851. 





Putnam's Spring Bedstead. 
| A NEW Bedstead has been introduced by Mr. Joun 
| Putnam, which appears to be adinirably adapted to 

promote the comfort and sleep of the wea y. 1! is very 
simple in its construction, and possesses several other 
| advantages over the common kind, without costing any 
| more.—Sulurday Rambler. 
PUTNAM’S WAREROOMS, 

168 Fultou-street, New York 


Book Ageats 
ANTED—To circulate a new and valuable, and 
very saleable work. ‘To fuithtul and efficient 
| menu, favorable terms will be offered. Fariher partica- 
| lars given, on inquiry at the Bookstore of 
M. W. DODD, 
| $33-2t* Brick Church Chapel, 
| Litteil’s Living Age—No, 871.—i2 1-2 cenis, 

CONTENTS: 
- Conception of the Constitution —Letter of Alex- 
| ander Hamilion. 
| Maurice Tieruay, the Soldier of Fortune.—Dub- 
| lin University Magazine 
The Republic in the King’s Coaches.—Quarterly 
Review 

Dramas trom the Waverly Novels.—Portfolio of 
| a Manager 
Hartley Coleridge.—Tait’s Magazine. 
The Red Spectre of 1352.—New Monthly Mag 
Prassia ; The Dresden Conferenves —/xawminer. 
. Sir Edward Lytton’s New Comedy—Literary 

Patronage.—Spectator. 
Draining a r’ond in Georgia.—Savannah Repub 
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Kev. Drs. Bacon * 


Negro Love-Feast.—Southern Christian Advo, 
Adventures of a Whaler’s Crew — Singapore 
Free Press. 


in the evening, at the same place, when the Board will | 


: “ : il. 
hold a public meeting, at which the Missionaries will | 


ISAAC OKCHARD, Secretary. 
(g CONVENTION AT CHICAGO.—At the Chris. 

tian Anti Slavery Convention held at Cincinnati, May, 

1850, the undersigned were appointed a Committee to 


action against slavery, and other palpable wronge tole- 
rated in and by the Church, and were empowered to cail 
another Convention at such time aud place as shall be 
deemed proper. Since the time of our meeting in Cin- 
cinnati, we have watched with great interest the influ 
ence which the proceedings of that assembly have been 
exerting upon the public mind, and we feel great plea 
sure in being able to state, as the opinion of the Com 
mittee, that the hopes of the friends of that C mVention 
have been more than iealized in the salutary and wide 
spread impressions which have been made. from that 
meeting aud various oiher movements which have to! 








and arouse thou-auds of minds, and the result is, a pre- 


paration far aud wide for a more extensive union of the 
rien’s of our cause, and for more important action 
Tue new combination of parties, in which iuterests 


the most diverse are allied against freedom ; the me!an 
choly subserviency of a large purtion of the Courch to 
secu ar dictation ; the attempt in Church and State to 
strike down the great principle of Protestautism—the 
right of private judgment; the attempts which the slay 
power is making to seize upon our territories, and even 
to subvert the Constiiution of California, efforts which 
if suceessful, will exclude freedom and a tree Gospel 
from ali these vast regions of our common country ;— 
these things consvraiu us to believe that the time has 
come for renewed aud more strenuous effort. 

We believe that a reform in the sentiments and policy 
of the Church is indispensable to the preservation even 
of the liberties of the country ; and that Protestantien 
itself is endangered by its alliance with slavery, aud its 
teachings ta defense of its position ; teachings which a! 
low the sanctions of the religion of Jesus to manifest 
aad acknowledged wrong. 

Feeling that in and through Christ alone, any effort 
for Church reform can be successful, and hoping and 
praying that the guidance of the Holy Spirit may be 
granted unto al] who may engage in the work, we invite 
our fellow-Christian- of all denominations to meet at Chi 
cago, on the 3d day of July next, for the purpo-e of carry 
ing forward what bas been so auspicivusly begun, by de 
iberating upon the most suitable methods tor uniting 
and rendermg effective the strength of all evangelica! 
Uhristians, who desire to divorce the Church from slav- 
sry, and who are willing to exclude from Christinn te! 
lowship all palyable sin, and trust the consequences to 


God. 

E. H. Nevin, 
Joun G. Fer, 
Grxoror Wuipp.e, 
Lewis Tappan, 
J. Buancnarp. 








C. E. Boynton, 
E. Goopman, 
©. A. Benton, 
Wa. II, Brispanr, 
Samvent Lewis, 
Wittiam Goopenn, 
Cincinnati, Feb. 14, 1-51. 
3} THE GENERAL ASSUCIATION OF MAS 
SACHUSt.TTS will meet at Wrentham, Tuesday, 
June 24, at 5 o'clock, P. M., at the meeting house of 
Kev. Hoxace James. 


E. DAVIS, Secretary. 
Westfield, June 3, 1851. 


To facilitate the coming of friends from different 
varters to the weeting above-named, notice is hereby 
given that those coming from Boston and vicinity wii 
find it most convenient to take the Norfolk county Kail- 
road, and by purchasing tickets ts Wrentham Centro, 
they will be saved extra expense for staging Members 
from Worcester and places tarther West, may reach 
Wr.ntham without going to Boston, by leagng the 
Providence and Worevster Railroad at the junction i: 
Blackstone, and taking the Norfolk cars to North 
Wrentham Coaches for Wrentham Centre will con 
nect at North Wrentham with the morning and after- 
noon trains, both from Boston and Blackstone, viz., those 
leaving Boston at 6 30 a w., and 3.10 pw, and Black- 
stoneat8.05a m ,and5.20p.m. Friends from Providence 
may come via Blackstone and North Wrentham, or by 
stage directly to Wrentham Centre, or by the Boston 
and Providence Railroad to Foxborough, where a coach 
to Wrentham will connect with the mourning and after 
noon accommodation trains from Provideace and Hoston 
Persons coming from New Bedford and the south-oast 
section of the State, way take the conveyance last named, 
or come by way of Boston. 

Horacr James. 
Wrentham, June 3, 1851. 


To Parents and Teachers. 

ARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 199 BROAD- 
N WAY, NEW YORK would call the attention of 
parents and teachers to a New Reading Book for young 
persons, which they have recently published, entitled-- 
THE SCRIPIUKE KEADER, consisting of Selec- 
tions of Sacred Scriptures, for the use of Schools, 
compiled by W. W. Evarts, AM., and William 1!. 
Wyckoff, AM., late Principal of the Collegiate 
School, New York. 348 pages, 12mo. Substantially 
und. 
This work is highly recommended as a Reading Book 
for Schools, by Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, Kev. 8. 
H. Cone, D.D , Hon. John U. Spencer, Kev. William K. 
Williams, D D., Kev. Stephen H. Tyng, D.v., and 

others. 133-eowiest 








Charch Bells! 
HURCH, FACTORY, AND STEAMBOAT 
BELLS constantly on hand, and Pea/s or Chimes 
of Bells (of any number) cast to order. Improved 
cast-iron Yokes, with moveable arms, are attached 


easily and properly, and Springs also which prevent 
the elapper from resting on the Bell, thereby prolong 
ing the sound. Hangings complete (inclu Yoke, 
Frame, and Wheel). furnished if desired ¢ horns 
by which the Bell is suepended admit of the Y ke being 
changed to a new position, and thus bringing the blow 
of the clapper in @ new piace ; which is desirable after 


present their Keports, and an Address may be expected. 12 


bold under consideration the general subject of Christian | 


lowed as its consequences, truth has gone forth to reach | 


to these Bells so that they may be adjusted to ring | ™ 


- Gleanings on the Overland Route.—Morn, Ch. 

With Poetry and Short Articles. 

Published weekly at Six Dollars a Year by 

. LITTELL & CO., Boston 
Dewirt & Davenvont, 
Tribune Ruildings, N. Y 


Valuable Books of Keeent Publication, 
| ON Sace at 669 Broapway, oprosire Boww-starrr. 


| FFMIE Religion of Geology, and its connected Scien 

I by tdward Hitchcock, DD. $1 25 ons 

| Firet lwpreesions of Englaud and its People. — 
Hugh Miller. $ ' 7 


The Geology of the Bass Rock, by Hugh Miller 
$1 00. 

a of Creation, by Rev. Dr. Anderson. 
25 





Andsold by 
| 183-1t 











| —— Retrospect and Register, by Key. Dr. 
air 
Harmony of Prophecy,”by Rev. Dr. Keith 
Annual of Scientific Discovery. 
Memoirs of Wordsworth. Vol 1 $1 25 
Grote’s History of Greece. 4 volumes now ready. 
75 cents each 
Huwhbold’s Cosmos. Vol. IIT. 8% cents 
Thoughts on Self-Culture—addressed to Woman. 
By Maria Grey and t mily Shirreff $1 
iy To Book Kuyens in Ivrentor ‘Towns:—On and 
afcver July 1, 1851, Bounp Hooks. not weighing more than 
42 ounces, can be sent through the mail to all parts of 
the Union, at the following pre-paid rates: 

One cont for every ounce weight for any distance not 
exceeding 500 miles ; for any distance over £00 miles and 

not exceeding 1,500 miles, double those rates: for any 

| distance exceeding 1,500 miles and. not exceeding 2 50 
miles, treble those rates, &o., &o. :—20 per cent. added 
© the cost of the Book will, as a general rule, pay the 
postage on the first specified dista ce; 40 per cent. on tho 
second ; 60 per cent on the third. 

Orpi ks From THE Country for any work in the va- 
rious departments of Religious and Standard Literature, 
will have prompt attention. 

ANSON DPD. F. RANDOLPH, 
669 Broapway, 


Ovvosive Konn-eonmsew 


New bra 

VOR WOODWORTH'S YUUTH'’S CABINET? 

Great Repucrion or PostaGe!—From aud atter 
the 'st day of July, 1851. the postage on * Woodworth's 
Youth's Cabinet,” for any distauce within 500 mies 
(when paid quarterly in advance), is only 12 cents per 
annum, it bemg a reduction of *0 cents! Now is the 
time to subseribe, and now is the time for Agents 
July number, now ready for Agents. and others des 
specimens, commences a new series, and is a most «ple 
id number in every respect. “ ‘The Cabinet i 
ifiedly the best Youth’s Magazine in America ” 
tleboro’ Dem. 
lisher’s risk. 
seven Copies 

Bound Volumes.—Five volumes are now published, and 
neatly bound,insheepandmuslin. Price $i 26 in either 
style, 

Postage Free !—In order to give our friends residing 
ata distance an opportunity of possessing this invalu- 
able Library, the publisher makes this liberal proposi- 
| tion:—To send one or more volumes, postage free, to 
| those who remit $1 25 fer each volume. ‘The whole set 
| will be sen: for $6, postage free. 
| Agents Wanted—To travel in different parts of the 


| 


123.2 












Money may be sent by mail, at the pub- 
Price $1 year ; $% for four copies; So tor 





| Union, to solicit subscribers, and to dispose of tie bound 
volumes. A liberal commission will be given to those 
who apply soon, with good references 


Postmasters, Clergymen, Editors ond School Teachers 
are invited to obtain subscriber hey will be allowed 
25 per eent. on all new subscriptions when the full price 
is paid 

| D. A. WOODWOKTH, Publicher, 
183-3t 118 Nassau street, New York 


~ ‘Thoughts on Self-Culture. 
ADDRESSED TO WOMEN. 


Y Maria G. Gray, and her sister, Emiiy Surmrerr, 
1 vol. 12mo, pp. 464. Price #1. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

It is a republication of an English work, addressed to 
women, and it is very sensible avd judicious in its eoun- 
sels, and will be read with interest and profit by ail who 
would obtain aid, in the formation of their characters, 
from wise and good couvsel.— Daily Advertiser. 

It is @ most sterling book, full of sound thoughts and 
elevated principles.— Zion's Herald. 

it is in every respect an admirable work. Wehaye no 
hesitation in pronouncing it the most claborate, sensible 
and useful treatise on the subject that we have ever 
read.—Cambridge Chronicle. 

We have rcad no less than forty distinot essays onthe 
subject of the social position of women, some of them by 
nen and women who have been famous in their day ; 
but there is no one of them which exhibits qualities so 
various, sound and appropriate. a» are di-played in 
“* Thoughts on Self Culture.”"— North Britich Review. 
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New and Important Work, 

THE CHRISTIAN RETROSPECT AND REGISTER. 
SUMMARY of the Scientific, Moral and Keligious 
A Progress of the First Half of the Nineteenth Cen- 

tury. By Koverr Barrp, I vol. 12mo. rice $1. 
The following table of contents will show the very 
great value of this work to every one who would have 
n intelli hensive view of the period 
i, too, that no name could 
on to @ work of this char- 





gent and P 
which it covers. It is beiieved, 
secure @ more favorable rece 
acter than that of Dr. Baird. 


PART 1. 
Political Changes of the first balf of the 19h Century 
in Europe and the Eastern Hemi-phere, in North aud 
South America, and in the West Indies; Progress of 





some years’ urage, as it diminishes the probability o 
the Bell's breaking, occasioned by repeated blows of the 
clapper in one place 

Ab experience of thirty years in the business hae 
given the subsert an opportunity of the 
best form for Bells, the various combinations of metals. 














Joun Bartiett, Bookseller to the University, and Mies 
Hannan S., daughter of Hon. Sidney Willard. 


In Hatfield, Ist instant, Kev» E. D. Hort, of Rock 
Island, lll., and Mies Carno.tive R. Warner, of H. 


Died, 
At Moriah, Eosex county, N. Y., May 24, of dropsy 


and the degree of beat ee pe for securing the great- 
i and most melodious 


, the largest ever cast in this coun’ 
Transit Instruments, Leve 


ANDREW MENEELY & SON. 

















with the of Christ, and was ever ready| West Troy, Albany county, N. Y., 1851. 133-ly 

from principle to make exertions to the extent of hi« abil Cottage Buildings, &e. 

ity for its interests. His even temperament and uniform E AMERICAN AKCHITECT, now in 

course of conduct secured the confidence of bis brethres. 24 numbers, at 25 cents each, single, or #5 for the 
naturally diffident, be nevertheless cheerful | work compiete in numbers ; $6 bound 

in the discbarge of Christian duty. Mild in disposition, | whole containi beautiful for country reai- 
in 























hands when a girl, “of real Merino wool.” Now | spprehended ; too much was said of what the Amer- 


Bishop Ives, of North Carolina, has apologized to 
the Episcopal Convention for his no- 
tions and practices, which he attributes to the ef- 


| a 


arse Bites & C seq 








Political Liberty in the tastern aud Western Hemi- 
spheres, and the present state of the World m this re- 
~pect ; Progress of t:ducation in Common Schools, Col- 
leges, &o.: Freedom of the Press—its progress, news- 

. and other forms of wdieal iniormation and 
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The Independent. 
TUE MAY MEETINGS. 


[BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT.) 








THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

This Unien does not express the comprehen- 
sive unity which some desire and others depre- 
cate as incompatible with Independency, but is 
nevertheless a valuable organization. Some sub- 
jects of practical importance were diseussed ; 
among them, Lay Agency for the diffusion o! 
Christian knowledge by teaching and expounding 
the Scriptures, and the best methods of calling 
forth the talents of the Church for the work ol 
the ministry. / 7 

But the most interesting and exciting matte: 
was a discussion on American slavery, ona reso- 
lution proposed by Rev. Joseph Fletcher, ce- 
nouncing the system of slavery as a whole, 
and the Fugitive-Slave law in particular, as “a 
law which no one who would obey God rathe: 
than man, could consistently and righteously 
obey.” 

Two American ministers, one white and one 
colored, were present. The former, Rev. Mr. 
Chickering, of Maine, spoke at considerabl: 
length and with much skill and address, in ex- 
tenuation. He declared, good humoredly, tha 
alter the shyness with which he had been re- 
ceived on account of his supposed possible con- 
nection with slavery, he had shrunk behind his 
black brother for fear of what the resolution 
mizht say. Mr. Chickering suggested that Brit- 
ish Chii-tians were not fully acquainted with al 
the difliculties of “this distress of ours—Ameri- 
can slavery ;” difficulties in the way of the South. 
if the South were disposed to emancipate ; difli- 
culties in the way of the North, 7f desiring 
abvlish slavery, in States which have equal con- 
stitutional claims and powers, under one Consti 
tution. 

With respect to churches of slaveholders o1 
of mixed organizations, Mr. Chickering woulc 
have British Christians decide for themselves, as 
Americaus did, though that question was not al- 
ways easy. But there were other churches 
which ought to be held free of English Christian 
Custom-house inspection. 

** [speak of churches where there is no slavery 
—churches which have, by their State bodies, au: 
many of them by counties or separately, born 
testimony iu varivus terms against slavery 95 ou) 

reat national peril, reproach, and sia—churche- 
seen ministers aud members preach and talk 
against slavery, aud pray for its extinctiou—are 
reudy with their votes on any occasion when the) 
thiok a vote will accomplish anything for freedon 
—nand, in short, are kuown and read of all men a 
opp%sed to slavery whch 

** But while thus disclaiming any personal sen 
sitiveness on the subject, he gave a graphic and 
good-natured sketch of certain things connectec 
with his otherwise most gratifying reception—th: 
examination by a sub-committee ; the subsequen: 
captious questivnings of one or two individuals a 
the dinner, and the trequent and pointed allusions t 
American slavery, and to him,in some cases, the only 
recognized and introduced American on the plat 
form, thus directing, as he said, 7,000 eyes toward: 
him, and setting in motion 14,000 hands and feet 
besides other instruments of nvisy demonstration 
Now, dear brethren, to whom I dare to say all this 
because it is true, and because you are true men 
true Britons, true Ciristians—if, on reflection, you 
say that this course is in good taste, | can only re 
ply, ‘de gustilus non est disputandum.’” 


t 


t 





It certainly does not look in the best taste 
But how is the Englishman to know whether ® 
pro-slavery American is before him or not? Mr 
Chickering argued, that the feelings of American: 
should be spared the irritation of the constan 
reference to the American crime ; and he put the 
case of an Englishman in America constantly re- 
minded of British India or British Africa. An- 
other illustration was given: 


* You have a mother; she has a strange propen 
sity fur shoplifting; it is known, lamented by he 
friends, trumpeted by others. You are suspected o 
connivance ; but being examined are acquitted. 1 
is found that you have tried to reform ber, and have 
paid what trifles your slender means would allow, 
in reimbursement of her frauds. You are invitec 
tu dinners and parties with other people; but ar 
continually hearing in whispers, or louder, ‘ that 
man’s mother is a thief!’ und you see scorn for her 
on every face, and an instinctive movement of th: 
hand ior protection toevery pocket. Is it pleasant: 
Is it profitable either to your morals or your tem 
per? Ls it promotive of good fellowship? ‘True, you 
wie not *seut to Coventry,’ but you deserve to be 
if you do not learn to stay at home.” 





There is really no help forit. If a man has 
the misfoitune to have such a mother, and, more- 
over, if he has some twenty brothers in union t 
uphold her shoplitting, he must bear the burthen 
of their evil reputation, and be happy to have 
his own case deemed exceptional when known 
Mr. C. thus conc! uded : 


‘Observe all this has nothing to do with you 
Opinions and feelings concerning slavery, or thir 
open, frequent, and full utterance—to talk, write 
aud priut as strongly as your Sexon minds, you: 
Bentiments, and our Anglo-Saxon tongue entitler 
you Speak out,as you do about Mr. Kuoebuck and 
Bir Harry Smith—speak to the South, speak to the 
North—being first sure of your facts, and ther 
sure of your spirit—for we kuow that it is hard t 
be always uccurate, and harder to keep always—) 
Will not say cool, but only Christianly warm on thi: 
terrible theme—speak thus, ant we will thank you 
we will buil you as foreign allies in this great moral 
covflict, which is, in tact, world-wide. We nee: 
allies. You could cut off the warts from your Wes! 
Indian fiugers, without either a surgeon or an as 
sistant. But we, in having a cancer extirpated 
from the region of the heart, shall need, not onl) 
the Great Pby-ician’s power and skill, and pity 
but friends—if not to hold the patient, yet to pray 
for him and to encoura e him, kindly though ear- 
nestly for the operation. We, northern Puritan 
Congregational ministers and churches, then, your 
brethren, especially of all the western Christians. 
hail you as helpers in the cause of human rights 
the wor.d over. And Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, with Australia also, shall hail us, with 
others, us the holy alliance by which, under the 
Prinoe of Peace, the God of liberty and love, they 
shall have been regenerated, emancipated, disen- 
thralled.” 


Rev. Mr. Garnett, a colored minister, then ad- 
dressed the meeting. He knew something about 
the new Jaw: he had a church at Geneva, New 
York, and since his absence no less than 17 out 
of 250 of his people had been obliged to fly in 
consequence of it, Of the views of American 
ministers he said : 


* He knew they had hundreds of such men as his 
frieud Mr. Chickering (cheers)—men who were 
faithful to the cause of liberty. It was no small 
matter to be an abvlitionist in America; they were 
in danger, in some parts, of going to bed at night, 
and ‘getting up in the morning with their heads 
off’—just as likely as not (great laughter). The 
mention of Awerica, made some of the brethren 
who came over here stand up rather straight; but 
he was troubled with no particular patriotism for 
that ‘great’ country. He loved liberty, and where 
there was most of it, there he was the happiest. 
He then adverted, in no measured terms, to the 
clerical defenders of the atrocious system. He 
knew the young men of America, and could bear 
testimony to the altered tone of feeling towards re- 
ligion which had resulted from the ministerial de- 
fenders of slavery ; at first they revolted at the idea 
of defending slavery from the Bible; now they 
said, ‘Go on, Dr. Stuart—go on, Dr. Spring! Yes, 
what you say is quite true; the Bible does sanc- 
tion it; and we therefore reject you and the Bible 
along with you!’” 


Dr. Campbell, Josiah Conder, Esq., of the Pa- 
triot, and Kev. Mr. Owen, were constituted a sub- 
committee, and reported the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted : 


“That this assembly, while most anxious to re- 
ciprocate sentiments of fraternal regard and unity 
towards the pastors and churches in the United 
States of the same fuith and order as the churches 
in connection with this Union,—more especially to 
the descendants of the venerated Pilgrim fathers in 
the New Englaod States.—deem it their duty to re- 
new their solemn and indignant protest against slav- 
ery as still existing among the American churches ; 
and in particular to express their su 
and deep 
< Ie 
their direct countenance or 
Fugitive-Slave law Pema tiy paced mate (oop aber 


can Legislatu:e; inasmuch ag they cannot but re. 


the wage of the eminen 

oem Judge Jay, ta . rvitadbes ot ths 
principles of Justice, the te of humanity, and 
the religion of Jesus Christ?’ a statute to whic 


nor free, to open the 
churches in the United. Bontes 


opinion of English Christians. 


Chapel on the 20th,—C. Hindley, Esq., M.P., 
presiding. 


twenty-five years, and described those great con- 
ferences which were the fruits of that process. 
Looking from the past and the present into the | 
future, he asked, ‘“* What next ?” 


tier of the future, and ask, What next ? ‘ 
ture! Methinks the future is seen in the sublime 
apocalypse in yonder Crystal Palace. Sir, that 
translucent fabric is not merely @ mirror | cotton, and slavery. 


mighty, ; 
pany the past may see its face, and glory in the 


copic visions of faith; ‘the substance of things 


PEACE SOCIETY. 


Elihu Burritt, on presenting himself, was re- 


ion process in the principles of peace during 


“With hearts humble, hopeful. grateful, at the 
okens of Divine favor which the Prince of Peace 


The fu- 


features of its offspring; no, it is a speculum, mag- 
aificent and vast, set in the threshold of a new 
year, through which the congregated nations may 
contemplate the brilliant and blessed realities of 
that future predicted by the holy prophets in the 
earlier ages of the world (applause). Our eyes see 
hose realities no longer as the indistinct and teles- 


1oped for’ by a hundred generations is arrayed in 
that Crystal Palace, the city of universal brother- 
hood, in manifestations which delight and elevate 
the perceptions of every sense. What next? When 
the grand songress of nations now assembled within 
bat wonderful structure shall have terminated its 
veaceful sessions ; while its thousands and tens of 
housands of every land shall return to their homes 
vo transfuse the populations of the earth with the 
<pirit of this august example of fraternal fellow- 
ship—what next? Is there any person in this as- 
eubly who can diviue—to whom the inspiration of 
iod has imparted the gift to read the ordering of 
his future to which we have come? Isaiah, thou 
prophet of the bighest Pisgah of divine revelation, 
sll are silent, and we will listen only to thee : 
- Nation shall not lift up sword against nation ; nei- 
her shall they learn war any more.’ ”—(Loud and 
tong-continued applause ) 
Rev. Thomas Spencer, Joseph Sturge, Signor 
Ferretti, Rev. Mr. Garnett, of Geneva, New York, 
Rev. Mr. Dombre, a French pastor, and J. S. 
duckingham, were among the speakers. 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
An extra meeting of this Society, in anticipa- 
tion of the more formal annual gathering, was 
held last week. It was a large and respectable 
assemblage. Tea and coffee were handed round 
at six o'clock, and after this refreshment. Nearly 
four hours were given to discussion. Dr. Pen- 
vington, H. H. G mett, A. Crummell, and J 
Henson, ministers of color from the United States, 
were present, and took part in the discussions. 
Mr. Garnett’s speech is most fully reported, and 
‘rom this an extract or two is given here. O} 
he slaveholders and the Colonization Society he 
aid: 
“ They disregarded all the existing ties of rela- 
tionship, destroyed the peace of their families, tore 
lown their domestic altars, and scattered their 
shes to thewinds. They had succeeded in putting 
nore sorrow upon the hearts of his afflicted race 
han tongue can describe. None need ever be 
sfraid of overdrawing the picture of the sorrows 
sttendant upon slavery; but upon these sorrows 
ie was not going to dwell; he would simply ony 
hey had done all that wicked, cruel men could 
possibly do to render wretched their victims. 
They had deprived them of all their political privi- 
egesgand this not only in the slaveholding, but also 
in the Free States; and they had united with the 
American Colonizationists to make the blacks as 
imhappy as possible in order to compel them to 
eave the United States. Thus, in Virginia, where 
hey taxed 3,000 black inhabitants at the rate of a 
lollar a year, the money went to the American 
Colonization Society, in order to transport the 
vlacks, according to their will as they said, well 
knowing that they must necessarily be glad to go 
wnywhere out of the United States. That man, 
sho of all persons treading the soil of America, 
who had from his youth up to the present time, 
‘rom the first moment ot his public life, done eve- 
rything he possibly could do to crush the colored 
veople, was the President of that Colonization So- 
siety ; and that man was the Honorable, or rather 
he dis-Honorable Henry Clay!” 
The audience was much interested by a des- 
‘ription which Mr. Garnett gave of what the co- 
ored people had actually done for themselves :— 
«« He had traveled in Ireland and in England, in 
Wales and Scotland, in France and Germany, and 
ad everywhere found warm friends to the slave. 
Wherever he had gone, when it was ascertained 
hat he had come from America, the first question 
vas, “ How goes the cause of abolition?” In Ger- 
nany he had been especially gratified by the preva- 
lence of this feeling ; and Germans settling in slave 
States had universally refused to become slave- 
iolders. Then there was another thing the sup- 
vorters of the slave system had not succeeded in 
loing—they had not crushed the energies of the 
‘lack race; their motto was Onward! Upward! 
Chey were resolved to rise! They were rising and 
nocreasing in influence. Go to the churches and wit- 
1ess it there. In Philadelphia they had nineteen 
churches ; in New York sixteen or seventeen. Go 
o their schools, taught in many instanc:s by the 
colored people themselves—go to their colleges, and 
n these places witness their progress. They had 
hose who were prcfessors, physicians, editors, and 
lawyers—all creditably acquyting themselves in 
heir profession. The slavehOlders had not suc- 
eeded in crushing these men ; they had not suc- 
eeded in turning God from them; they had the 
sympathy of Heaven on their side, and they must 
und should triumph.” 
He earnestly invoked the aid of public opinion 
in behalf of the American slave and the colored 
ace. He would have the press and the pulpit 
speak out, and people in public and in private 
\ife spagk out, and remind Americans of that sa- 
‘red declaration whereon their Constitution is 
yased. 
The Hon. Horace Greeley spoke to the ques- 
tion,—What could Great Britain do to best pro- 
mote the abolition of slavery ? and was followed 
hy Mr. Binney, Mr. Barritt, Rev. J. Henson, and 
Rev. W. Duer. The speaking was divided be- 
tween English and American orators. S. M. 
Peto, Esq., M.P., earnestly advocated the exclu- 
sion of slaveholding or abetting Americans from 
English church fellowship. Mr. Binney de- 
clared that he had adopted that principle. 
It is both an extremely painful and anomalous 
fact, that while the old tory and aristocratic anti- 
American spirit is dying out in England, a moral 
intagonism amounting to almost a feeling of hor- 
ror, is now rising and pervading the religious 
mind of England in respect to the United States. 
Nonconformists, and men of republican tenden- 
cies, who have for years had to endure reproach, 
and even to suffer injury, on account of their 
American sympathies, now find themselves com- 
pelled, upon their allegiance to Truth and Right- 
eousness earnestly to protest against the great 
American crime. AcricoLa. 


[We are assured, from a responsible source, that 
the facts on which the following statement is 
based can be depended on.} 


~~~ For the Independent. 
A METHODIST CHURCH FLEEING 10 THE CITY 
OF REFUGE. 


A few days since I was traveling in the neigh- 
borhood of the great road, (once governmental, 
when it was constitutional for the general gov- 
ernment to have roads or build them,) leading 
from the capital of the Union to the “ frontiers.” 
Here I saw what the historic page describes, but 
which I had hoped my eyes and heart would 
never be pained with seeing—a church fleeing 
for refuge. Some on foot, leading their children 
by the hand, others in wagons, and following the 
“ leadings of a better providence,” were forsaking 
their homes, lands, neighbors, and the church of 
their adoption, to find, under the flag of the 
Crown, that “ liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness” denied them under the stars and the stripes. 
Tears and sorrow were their companions. Yet 
hidden by their heaving bosoms, were hearts 
strong in the faith of a covenant-keeping God, 
that under a colder sky, and on a more uncen- 
genial soil, his blessed manifestations they should 
enjoy, and their blood, and the blood of their 
kindred and children, no man should dare to 
claim. True, they had left farms and firesides, 
home and friends, but they were carrying with 
them the altar in the heart, and the Shechinah. 

As I wished them a hearty God-speed, I re- 
membered that at the Jast quarterly meeting of 
the Methodiet Episcopal Church, I had seen them 
surround the altar, and there commune with my- 
self and others at the table of the Lorp. In 
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the hunted, panting fugitives. 
ions of Herod sought for my infant Lorp. 
could not be ashamed of them. Before them were 
has bestowed, do we turn towards the nearest fron- | the wilds of Canada, and hardships, poverty, and 
suffering ; but Liberty, blessed spirit! was there 
also. Behind them was the hated rice-field and 


facie view of the subject. 


be taken to express the universal and undivided | with it my paternal ancestors—of the Huguenots, 
who found in the Georgias that freedom to wor- 
ship God which Vrance denied. A host of wor- 
The annual meeting was held in Finsbury | thy examples came crowding into my mind: the 
Holy Family, too, who sought and obtained in 
Egypt liberty and life, that the constituted au- 
thorities of their Fatherland had refused them: 
ceived with enthusiasm. He traced the Educa. | 4nd I said to myself, they are in good company. 
Better to cast in my lot with these, than with the 
Herods, and Henrys, and Charles’s, and other op- 
pressors of God’s people. 


The pursuer was on their track; they were 
So, too, the min- 


— 


I knew where they were from, and who claimed 
them, and my duties under the Constitution, in 
the mind of their claimant; but I remembered 
who owned them, having purchased them with his 
own blood; and no marshal’s baton, no power 
on earth, should have persuaded or forced me to 
detain them a moment. Let no man talk to me 
of law, and my duties as a law-abiding subject. 
{am a law-abiding, and law-loving subject, as 
were all my fathers before me ; but my mothers 
have been scourged, fined, imprisoned, for re- 
fusing to obey the laws of the Crown of Eng- 
land—constituled authorities of God ; and their 
descendant honors and venerates them for their 
disobedience. Their blood flows freely and hotly 
in his veins. It cu-dles at the Fugitive Slave 
law, and will spill the last drop before yielding 
the slightest obedience to it. Law must commend 
itself to my conscience, before I can conscientiously 
obey it. My conscience is not the creature of 
the law, but above it, beyond it, could exist with- 
out it. A violated conscience, what law can 
heal? Yet f would not resist by force this law, 
however hateful and odious, nor would I resist 
any law. Itis one thing to resist, and another 
thing to refuse to obey. A refusal to obey may 
call for penalties, and stripes may be gloried 1n, 
and a dungeon become the paradise of God. 

R. P. 8. 





From Prof. Hitchcock’s_Geology and Religion. 
Geological Proofs of the Divine Beaevolence. 


The subject of the present lecture is the divine 
benevolence as taught by geology. But what 
connection, it will be asked, can there be between 
the history of rocks and the benevolence of God ? 
Do not the leading points of that history consist 
uf terrible catastrophes, aqueous or igneous, by 
which the crust of the earth has been dislocated 
and upheaved, mountains lifted up and overturned, 
the dry land inundated, now by scorching lava 
and now by the ocean, sweeping from its face all 
organic life, and entombing its inhabitants in a 
stony grave? Who can find the traces of benev- 
olence in the midst of such desolation and death ? 
{s it not the very place where the objector would 
find arguments to prove the malevolence, certainly 
the vindictive justice, of the Deity ? 

This I am aware is a not unnatural prima 
But it is a false one. 
Geology does furnish some very striking evidence 
of divine benevolence; and if | can show this, 
and from so unpromising a field gather decisive 
arguments on this subject, they will be so much 
clear gain to the cause of Theism. This is what 
therefore [ shall now attempt to do. 

In the first place, I derive an argument for the 
divine benevolence from the manner in which soils 
are formed by the disintegration and decomposition 
of rocks. 

Chemical analysis shows us that the mineral 
constituents of rocks are essentially the same as 
those of soils; and that the latter differ from the 
former, in a pulverized state, only in containing 
animal and vegetable matter. Hence we cannot 
doubt but the soils originated from the rocks. 
And in fact the process of their production is con- 
tinually going on under oureyes. W herever the 
rocks are exposed to atmospheric agencies they 
are seen to crumbie down; and ia fact most of 
them, having been long exposed, are now covered 
with a deposit of their own ruins, forming a soil 
over them. This process is in part decomposi- 
tion and in part disintegration ; and as we look 
upon rocks thus wasting away we are apt to be 
impressed with the idea that it is an instance of 
decay in nature’ works, which, instead o f indi- 
cating benevolence, can hardly be reconciled with 
divine wisdom. But when we learn that this is 
the principal mode in which soils are produced, 
that without it vegetation could not be sustained, 
and that a world like ours without plants must 


on the aspect of benevolence and wise design. 


My second argument in 
benevolence is derived from the disturbed, broken, 
and overturned condition of the earth's crust. 

To the casual observer the rocks have the ap- 
pearance of being lifted up, shattered, and over- 
turned. But it is only the geologist who knows 
the vast extent of this disturbance. He never 
finds crystalline, non-fossiliferous rocks, which 
have not been more or less removed from their 
original position; and usually he finds them to 
have been thrown up by some powerful agency 
into almost every possible position. The older 
fossiliferous strata exhibit almost equal evidence 
of the operation of a powerful disturbing force, 
though sometimes found in their original horizon- 
tal position. The newer rocks have experienced 
less of this agency, though but few of them have 
not been elevated or dislocated. Mountainous 
countries exhibit this action most strikingly. 
There it is shown sometimes on a magnificent 
scale. Entire mountains in the Alps, for in- 
stance, appear not only to have been lifted up 
from the ocean’s depths, but to have been actually 
thrown over, so as to bring the lowest and oldest 
rocks at the top of the series. The extensive 
range of mountains in this country, commencing 
in Canada, and embracing the Green Mountains 
of Vermont, the Highlands of New York, and 
most of the Alleghany chain as far as Alabama, 
a distance of some twelve hundred miles, has also 
been lifted up, and some of the strata, by a late- 
ral force, folded together, and then thrown over, 
so as now to occupy an inverted ition. Let 
a now see wherein this agency exhibits benevo- 
ence. 

If these strata had remained horizontal, as they 
were originally deposited, it is obvious that all 
the valuable ores, minerals, and rocks, which 
man could not have discovered by direct excava- 
tion, must have remained forever unknown to 
him. Now man has very seldom penetrated the 
rocks below the depth of half a mile, and rarely 
so deep as that; whereas, by the elevations, dis- 
locations, and overturnings that have been 
described, he obtains access to all deposits of use- 
ful substances that lie within fifteen or twenty 
miles of the surface; and many are thus proba- 
bly brought to light from a greater depth. He is 
indebted, then, to this distarbing agency for nearly 
all the useful metals, coal, rock salt, marble, gyp- 
sum, and other useful minerals; and when we 
consider how necessary these substances are to 
civilized society, who will doubt that it was a 
striking act of benevolence which thus introduced 
disturbance, dislocation, and apparent ruin into 
the earth’s crust ? 

Anotber decided advantage resulting from this 
disturbing agency is the formation of valleys. 

li we suppose the strata spread uniformly over 
the earth’s entire surface, then the ocean must 
envelop the whole globe. But admitting such 
nterruptions in the strata to exist as would leave 
cavities, where the waters might be gathered to- 
gether in one place, and the dry land appear, 
still that dry land must form only an unbroken 
level. Streams of water could not exist on such 


may safely pronounce the world uninhabitable b 
pre ber pe baer to the present earth. Byt 
essentially must have been the state of things, 
had not internal forces elevated and fractured the 
earth’s crust. For that was the — of most of 
our valleys—of all the -_ ‘ 


of water, where- 
wayed ‘to thy etiaa, hanes’ Rts Basrend Vy 
ve’ to 
salpusnten it. It imparts to all 
organic nature Wealth, and 3 and had it 
not thus ridged a and death 
must have — earth. In the un- 





roof of the divine 


etable nature is, how tame is a landscape where 
only a dead level is covered with it, and no 
swelling hills, or jutting rocks, or murmuring 
waters, relieve the monotonous scene! And how 
does the interest increase with the wildness and 
ragertngse of the surface, and reach its maximum 
only where the disturbance and dislocation have 
been most violent! 

Some may perhaps doubt whether it can have 
been one of the objects of divine benevolence and 
wisdom, in arranging the surface of this world, so 
to construct and adorn it as to gratify a taste for 
fine scenery. ButI[cannot doubt it. I see not else 
why nature everywhere is fitted up in a lavish 
manner with all the elements of the sublime and 
beautiful, nor why there are powers in the human 
soul so intensely gratified in contact with those 
elements, unless they were expressly adapted for 
one another by the Creator. Surely natural 
scehery does afford to the unsophi-ticated soul 
one of the richest and purest sources of enjoy- 
ment to be found on ret If this be doubted by 
any one it must be because he has never been 
placed in circumstances to call into exercise bis 
natural love of the beautiful and the sublime in 
creation. Let me persuade such a one, at least 
in imagination, to break away from the slavish 
routine of business or pleasure, and in the hight 
of balmy summer to accompany me to a few 
spots, where his soul will swell with new and 
strong emotions, if his natural sensibilities to the 
grand and beautiful have not become thoroughly 
dead within him. 

We might profitably pause for a moment at 
this enchanting season of the year (June), and 
look abroad from that gentle elevation on 
which we dwell, now all mantled over with a 
flowery varpet, wafting its balmy odors into our 
studies. Can anything be more delightful than 
the waving forests, with their dense and deep 
green foliage, interspersed with grassy and sunny 
fields and murmuring streamlets, which spread 
all around us? How rich the graceful slopes of 
yonder distant mountains, which bound the Con- 
necticut on either side! How imposing Mount 
Sugar Loaf on the North, with its red-belted and 
green-tufted crown, and Mettawampe too, with its 
rocky terraces on the one side, and its broad 
slopes of unbroken forest on the other! Espe- 
cially how beautifully and even majestically does 
the indented summit of Mount Holyoke repose 
against the summer sky! What sunrises and 
sunsets do we here witness, and what a multi- 
tude of permutations and combinations pass be- 
fore us during the day, as we watch from hour to 
hour one of the loveliest landscapes of New 
England ! 

Let us now turn ‘our steps to that huge pile 
of mountains called the White Hills of New 
Hampshire. We will approach them through the 
valley of the Saco River, and at the distance o! 
thirty miles they will be seen looming up in the 
horizon, with the clouds reposing beneath their 
naked heads. As the observer approaches them 
the sides of the valley will gradually close in up- 
on him, and rise higher and higher, until he will 
find their naked granitic summits almost jutting 
over his path, to the hight of several thousand 
feet, seeming to form the very battlements of 
heaven. Now and then will he see the cataract 
leaping hundreds of feet down their sides, and the 
naked path of some recent Jandslip, which carried 
death and desolation in its track. From this deep 
and wild chasm he will at length emerge, and 
climb the vast ridge, until he has seen the forest 
trees dwindle, andat length disappear ; and stand- 
ing upon the naked summit, immensity seems 
stretched out hefore him. But he has not yet 
reached the highest point; and far in the distance, 
and far above him, Mount Washington seems to 
repose in awful majesty against the heavens. 
Turning bis course thither, be follows the narrow 
and naked ridge over one peak after another, first 
rising upon Mount Pleasant, then Mount Frank- 
lin, and then Mount Monroe, each ‘lifting him 
higher, and making the sea of mountains around 
him more wide and billowy, and the yawning 
gulfs on either side more profound and awful, so 
that every moment his interest deepens, and 
reaches not its climax till he stands upon Mount 
Washington, when the vast panorama is com- 
ey and the world seems spread out at his feet. 

ret it does not seem to be a peopled world, for no 
mighty city lies beneath him. Indeed, were it 
there he would pass it almost unnoticed. For 
why should he regard so small an object as a 
city when the world is before him *—a world of 
mountains, bearing the impress of God’s own 
hand, standing in solitary grandeur, just as he 
piled them up in primeval ages, and stretching 
away on every side as far as the eye can reach. 
On that pinnacle of the northern regions no sound 
of man or beast breaks in upon the awful still- 
ness which reigns there, and which seems to bring 
the soul into near communion with the Deity. l 
is indeed the impressive Sabbath of Nature; and 
the soul feels a delightful awe which can never be 
forgotten. Gladly would it linger there for hours, 
and converse with the mighty and the holy 
thoughts which come crowding into it; and it is 
only when the man looks at the rapidly declining 

















also be without animals, this apparent ruin puts | SY” that he is roused from his reverie and com- 


mences his descending march. 


MISUELLANEOUS. 


The Fairies. 


[William Allingham, the author of this beau- 
tiful poem, is rn Irishman, whose first vol- 
ume of poems, dedicated to Leigh Hunt, has re- 
cently appeared in London. The judgment of 
the English critics has been uniformly favorable. 
One of them, in Fraser's Magazine, says: “If 
his first fruits are such as these, we may safely 
expect and hope to meet with him again in still 
loftier paths. Thz Fairies is brimful, words and 
metre too, of that real humor which is the constant 
twin-brother of real imagination.”] 





Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushg glen, 
We dare’nt go a hunting, 
For fear of little men ; 
We folk, good folk, 
Trooping altogether, 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And gray cock’s feather! 


Down along the rocky shore, 
Some make their home, 

They live on crispy pancakes, 
Of yellow tide foam ; 

Some in the reeds 
Of the black mountain-lake, 

With frogs for their watch-dogs, 
All night awake. 


ag on the hill-top 
‘he old king sits ; 
He is now so old and gray, 
He’s nigh lost his wits. 
With a bridge of white mist, 
Columbkill he crosses, 
On his stately journeys 
From Slieveleague to Rosses ; 
Or going up with music 
On cold starry nights, 
To sup with the queen 
Of the gay Northern Lights. 


They stole little Bridget 
For seven years long; 
When she came down again, 
Her friends were all gone. 
They took her lightly back, 
Between the night and morrow, 
They thought that she was fast ssleep, 
But she was dead with sorrow. 
They have kept her ever since 
within the lakes, 
On a bed of n-leaves, 
Watching till she wakes. 


By the craggy hill-side, 
Through the mosses bare, 
They have planted thorn-trees 

For pleasure here and there, 
Is any man so daring 
To dig up one in spite, 
He shall find the thornies set 
In his bed at night. 


Up the airy mountain, 
wn the rushy glen, 
We dare’nt go a hunting, 
For fear of little men ; 
We folk, good folk, 
Trooping altogether ; 


A Lanp or Wonpers.—The following para- 
graph is from a Report by Professer Forrest Shep- 
It is interesting and doubtless true. We 
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From the National Era. 


Wordsworth. 


[WRITTEN ON A BLANK LEAF OF HIs MEMOIRS] 





Dear friends, who read the world aright, 
And in its common forms discern 

A beauty and a harmony 
The many never learn! 


Kindred in soul of him who found, 

In simple flower, and leaf, and stone, 
The impulse of the sweetest lays 

Our Saxon tongue has known,— 


Accept this record of a life 

As sweet and pure, as calm and good, 
As a long day of blandest June 

In green field and in wood. 


How welcome to our ears, long pained 
By strife of sect and party noise, 

The brook-like murmur of his song 
Of nature’s simple joys! 


The violet by its mossy stone, _ 
The primrose by the river's brim, 
Afid chance-sown daffodil, have found 

Immortal life through him. 


The sunrise on his breezy lake, 
The rosy tints his sunset brought, 
World-seen, are gladdening all the vales, 
And mountain-peaks of thought. 


Art builds on sand the works of pride, 
And human passion change and fall, 
But that which shares the life of God, 
With him surviveth all. 
J. G.W. 


From the Western Christian Advocate. 
Interesting and Extraordinary Family Scene. 


Brotrer Simpson :—I have witnessed a family 
meeting, perhaps, in all its interests, unparalleled 
in history. The family was that of Ezekiel De- 
camp and his wife, Mary Decamp, who are now 
living in Riley township, Butler county,O. The 
family consists of the parents,seventeen children— 
twelve sons and five daughters. One son died at 
the age of ten years and two months. Sixteen 
lived to be heads of families. Two have deceased 
since their marriage. The eleven sons whogrew 
to manhood all learned to be tradesmen, as fol 
lows: four carpenters, five bricklayers and plas- 
terers, one millwright, one stonecutter. All! 
have become virtuous and prominent men in the 
Church of Jesus Christ, and in their several trades 
and relations to society. There are nine of them 
living in Cincinnati; and, as to their mechanical 
labor, and almost every enterprise, whether social! 
or benevolent, they are not surpassed by tne same 
number of any other family. In the tamilies o! 
those sixteen children, there are eighty-eight 
grandchildren now living, twenty grandchildren 
having died, making one hundred and eight grand- 
children. Fifteen of these grandchildren have 
been married, one of whom has since died. In 
these fifteen families there are twenty-eight great 
grandchildren living : two have died, making in 
all, thirty great grandchildren. 

We ‘ave the following statistical account : 
Father E. Decamp, aged seventy-two years next 
October; mother M. Decamp, aged seventy-one 
years next June; children living, fourteen—dead, 
three ; grandchildren living, eighty-eight—dead, 
twenty; great grandchildren living, twenty-eight 
—dead, two; relations by marriage, thirty—dead 
three ; making living, one hundred and sixty-two 
—dead, twenty-eight. There were present on 
this occasion, the parents, two; children, fowi- 
teen ; grandchildren eighty-two ; great grand- 
children, twenty-two ; related by marriage, thirty : 
in all, one hundred and fifty. Six living grand, 
and six living great grandchildren, were not pre- 
sent, making twelve; by adding those deceased, 
twenty-seven, we have the remarkable family oi 
one hundred and eighty-nine persons, descendants 
from these two parents. 

The parents invited this large family to pay 
them a visit, which is the one I am trying to de- 
scribe. A more interesting sight I never saw. 
It was as interesting to some as the World’s Fair 
would have been, and perhaps more so. They all 
seated themselves at the collation, which was 
very excellent and very neatly arranged in the 
form of a hollow square, with a table in the center. 
Around the center table the father and mother, 
their brothers and sisters, with husbands and 
wives, who were present, with the ministers and 
their families who were present, were seated ; 
while the children with their families and descen- 
dants, were seated around the hollow square. 
Alter they were all seated, the writer of this 
sketch then made the above statistical account, 
known to all present, and remarked, briefly, upon 
the following points: 1. The social relation or 
enjoyments of society. (1.) Its happiness; and, 
(2.) Its uses, from the care of parents to the in- 
terest we feel in even acquaintances. 2. We 
must have a good, moral character, in order 
either to enjoy happiness or impart it in the so- 
cial relation. 3. ‘That the Gospel of Christ was 
the only system that taught this relation and 
character, and was the only source of true joy— 
the only way’to heaven. There were of this 
family belonging to the Christian Church, both 
parents, thirteen of the children, and twelve of 
the grandchildren. We then invoked the bless- 
ing of Heaven upon the aged parents and all their 
descendants, hey then feasted heartily and 
pleasantly together, and divided the ‘“ Family 
Cake” among them. It was six feet in circum- 
ference, and worked in some beautiful devices on 
the top—two hands in a grip of friendship, with 
the word “United” immediately under, which 
were very expressive and suited to the occasion. 
At the close of the repast, a short address was 
given by brother Tenny—a Presbyterian minister 
of the New School—very appropriate and full of 
feeling. He dwelt upon the extraordinary meet- 
ing he was permitted to witness. Such a sight 
he never expected again to witness. He had 
seen similar meetings, but none, in all its parts, 
agreed to this one. He then referred to the mer- 
cy of God in sparing the parents and children. 
He then spoke of a final meeting in heaven, 
where they would enjoy a happy meeting forever ; 
and closed by a very appropriate prayer and be- 
nediction. All present, who had not partaken, 
were then invited to partake of the repast. After 
spending an hour or two in pleasant conversation, 
they parted, perhaps to meet no more till the 
great day. B. P. Wueat. 


——+ e_—_—. 


The General Assembly on Ornithology. 


House or Representatives, June 6, 1851. 


Mr. Spencer of Watertown, chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, brought up the 
bill for an “ act to prevent the destruction of cer- 
tain small birds,” explaining briefly its object, 
and its superiority over the bill passed last session, 
which it repealed. 

Mr. Andrews of New Britain, expressed him- 
self in approbation of the humane provisions of 
the bill, but proposed to amend by inserting the 
word “ Woodpecker.” The chairman replied that 
this was already in the bill, but the punctuation 
wasdefective. It should read, High Hole, Wood- 
pecker, &c., and not high hole Woodpecker. 

Prof. Andrews further advocated the claims of 
the feathered tribe to our admiration and protec- 
tion, and stated a fact that came to his observa- 
tion in this wise :—While traveling in the State 
of North Carolina he observed large tracts of 
woodland covered with dead trees, and on inqui- 
ry was told by the farmers that, strange as it 
piabe ear, the trees bad been killed by the 
codpecter, and under this conviction they had 


destructive bird. Further observation seemed to 
prove that the trees had been destroyed by innu- 
merable worms that infested the bark ; thither 
the Woodpeckers resorted to feed industriously 
upon the worms, thus proving that the deluded 
farmers had mistaken their best friends for their 
foes, and so shot them down without mercy. 

Mr. Boardman approved the bill. He envied 
not the man who was not di to admire and 
protect those beautiful works of the Creator that 


every where address ves so eloquently to 
the eye and heart of man. He considered the 
American sadly deficient in this sentiment. 


only ask that no more at present may be bedid- | ers and tasteful works of art, and that too in the 


dled with the notion of going to California. 


two years. I can truly say it is a land of won- 
ders, There tive’ freab 
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the farmers would have paid back their 
money if they could ve establiched the dynasty 
of the again. . 


constituted but a moiety of his prey, 
wii bp-hen the pepo ate kine hecho 
his hatred of despotism by pulling the hair 
Pepin te ging Sprig Ag oamese 
pd age was lost, and the bird 
- Mr. Burr of Killingworth, moved to amend 
striking out the "[.oeg-tnilod Thrash,” adducie 
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there was a general murmur of disapprobation—- 
several exclaiming, “Oh now! do spare the 
Thrush !” 

Prof. Andrews remarked that he had never 
heard this minstrel charged with such a crime be- 
fore, and could not believe him guilty. . 

Mr. Boardman insisted that this bird, sweeter 
in its music than the nightingale, even a Swedish 
one, should be spared, and if they did even want 
a few kernels of corn, what of that—he would 
rather feed all the Thrushes in the State himself, 
than to suffer them to be shot down. 

Mr. Benton of Guilford, had never heard the 
Thrush spoken ill of, and was of the opinion that 
if they infested the corn, it was where the soil 
was so poor it would not produce worms. 

Mr. Phelps of Windsor coincided. He thought 
birds did more good than harm, and wished any 
gentleman whose fields were troubled by them to 
call on him, and he would tell them how to obvi- 
ate the mischief without killing the birds. 
Amendment lost. 

Mr. Trumbull of Stonington begged leave to 
remark that this law did not restrain people from 
killing birds on their own lands, but was designed 
to curtail the liberties of those lawless intruders, 
who are fired with an unsatiable ambition to de- 
stroy harmless birds on others’ premises. — ; 

The addition of the Wren and Humming-bird 
to the protection of the bill was suggested, and 
unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Osgood of Pomfret moved to amend further 
by inserting the word “ Blackbird.” It seemed to 
be conceded that this cunning bird, either on ac- 
count of his complexion, or his tendency to so- 
cialism, was subjected to unmerited odium, Oth- 
ers considered him the same little rascal in a 
black jacket, as formerly, and not like to improve 
by legislation ; still the t was adopted 
by aclose vote. Mr. Osgood moved to amend 
further by inserting the word “ Quail,” and thus 

put an end tothe poaching propensities of certain 
professional hunters who go strolling over other 
people’s premises, banging away at everything, 
and thus endangering the lives of the people in 
the rural districts. It was objected that this bird 
was “ game” under the law, and did not belong 
to this fidck. 

Mr. Burr moved to insert the word “ Crow ;” 
whereupon the Crow was declared not to belong 
to “certain small birds,” and was regarded as an 
unmitigated scoundrel, and witha] able to take 
care of himself, and so he was almost unanimous- 
ly voted out of the house. Further amended by 
inserting a new comer called the golden-breasted 
Groesbeck, and as thus amended the bill passed. 

N. H. Palladium. 





Hints to Hussanps.—Do not jest with your 
wife upon a subject in which there is danger of 
wounding her feelings. Remember that she 
treasures every word you utter, though you may 
never think of it again.—Do not reproach your 
wife with a personal defect, for if she has sensi- 
bility, you inflict a wound difficult to heal—Do 
not treat your wife with inattention in company ; 
it touches her pride—and she will not respect 
you more or love you better for it—Do not up- 
braid your wife in the presence of a third person. 
The sense of your disregard for her feelings will 
prevent her from acknowledging her fault.—Do 
not often invite your friends to jaunt, and leave 
your wife athome. She might suspect that you 
esteemed others more companionable than her- 
self—If you would have a pleasant home and 
cheerful wife, pass your evenings under your 
own roof.—Do not be stern and silent in your 
own house, and remarkable for your sociability 
elsewhere.—Remember that your wife has as 
much need of recreation as yourself, and devote 
a portion at Jeast of your leisure hours to such 
society and amusements as she may join in. By 
doing so, you will secure her smiles and increase 
her affection. 

—+-— 

TuLie Suow.—Yesterday Mr. Henry Groom, 
the well-known cultivator of bulbous flowers, ad- 
mitted a select party of ladies and gentlemen to 
a private view of his large and important collec- 
tion of tulips at Clapham-rise. The show was a 
truly beautiful one, not only on account of its 
vast extent, but in consequence of the admirable 
manner in which, thanks to the favorableness of 
the season, most of the flowers had bloomed. The 
grand bed, which is under an awning 150 feet 
long by 17 broad, contains about 2,000 speci- 
mens of the choicest varieties, and the coup-d’-eil 
formed by their brilliant and curiously contrasted 
lints was exceedingly striking. Amongst the fin- 
est flowers by which the bed was adorned may 
be specified the following :—Bylemens—the Vic- 
toria Regina, Imperatrix Florum, Michael Ange- 
lo, and Addison ; Rose variety—the Duchess of 
sutherland, Catalani, and the Countess of Wilton; 
Bizards— the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, Marshal Soult, Polyp:emus, Strong's King, 
Dr. Horner, &c. ‘The two last were new flowers 
of extraordinary merit, particularly the Dr. Hor- 
ner, which is a perfect iriumph of horticultural 
skill, and is probably one of the finest tulips that 
have been produced for many years past. {It was 
very greatly admired by the large and fashiona- 
ble company who visited Mr. Groom's establish- 
ment.—English Paper. 








Road-Making, by Gillespie. 

HE Fourth Edition, enlarged, of Professor Gilles- 
plank, paved, macadam and rail. 
published by 

A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 51 John-street. 

Every Civil Engineer, Path Master, Koad Maker and 
Farmer should not be without a copy of this sterling 
work 


following valuable Educational Works, viz : 
by E.D Mansfield. $1. 


Alexis De Tocqueville. 1 voi. 


Edition. 1 vol. 


vies, LL.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 


libraries. , 130 


NEW SINGING-BOOK, 


FOR CHOIRS AND SCHOOLS. 
HE subscribers will publish on the first day of Au 





tled the— 
Psalmista, or Choir Melodies; 


An extensive collection of new and available Church 
AND CONGREGATIONAL USE. 
William B. Bradbury. 
every respect worthy the notice and 


ers of Music and leaders of choirs throughout the coun- 


than any other book heretofvre publised. 
MAKK H. NEWMAN & CO., 
131-tf 199 Broadway, New York. 


Punchard on Congregationalism. 





By George Punchard, author of the History of Con; 
Srorrs, DD. Second Edition, 


sf VAN NOSTRAND & TERRETT, 
Pablisbers and Booksellers, a ees 


pie’s excellent work on the Construction of Koads— 
Price $1 25. Just 


A S. BARNES & CO. have recently published the 
AMERICAN EDUCATION, ITS PRINCIPLES AND ELEMENTS, 
AMERICAN INSCITUTIONS AND THEIR INFLUENCE, by 


Tuxory anp Pracricr or Teacuyne. or the best Me- 
thods of School-keeping, by D. P. Page. Tenth 
$1. 


Logic anp UTILiTy oF rr we by Charles Da- 
1 25 


Professors, Teachers, and the lovers of thorough Fdu- 
cation. should not fail to add the above volumes to =" 


Music ; together with some of the choicest selections 
from the furmer publications of the authors, Fox CHoir 
by Thomas Hastings and 


No pains will be spared to make the Psaumista in 
tronage of Teach- 


try. It is expected that this book will be more exactly 
adapted to the wants and capacities of choirs generally 


VIEW UF GONGREGATIONALAS®, its Prin- 
ciples and Doctrines ; the Testimony of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History it its Favor; its Practice and its Advantages. 


BOOKS, 
UBLISHED BY THE MASS. 8. 8S. SOCIETY, 
the past year, May 26, 1851 :— 

Inrant Szrires—Part XVI{. Bovunp, 20 cents. 


Amelia Sheldon. 
Crown Imperial. 
Whisper of a Friend. 


Who is Happy. 
Susan Morris Narrow Way 
World of Labor. i 


Arthur Hamilton and | is 
Do 


ig. 

Letters to my 8S. S_ Class. 
Recovery of Jerusalem 
Sketches of School Days. 
Thanksgiving Night. 
Slack and Ready. 

Visit to Algiers. 

Kemains of Mrs. Winslow. 


Pharisee Turned Publican. 
Scholars and Teachers. 
Sisterly Affection. 
Right and Wrong Way. 
Street Corner. 
Fanny and her Aunt 
ee bon 
Zarly Apple. 
Useful Lhtie Girl. 
One each of the above in best binding comes to $6 81 
Scriprure Questions, Vol. XV1i[—being Vol. lI of 
Scripture Biography. Price 10 cents. 
C. C. DEAN, Treasurer, 
131-4t 13 Cornhill, Boston. 


An Organ for Kvery family, 
HE LARGELY INCREASING DEMAND for 
the celebrated ASOLIAN PIANO FORTE, manu- 
factured by T. Gitpert & Co., has rendered it neces- 
sary to open a second Warehouse for the sale of these 
instruments. The subscribers have accordingly taken 
333 Broadway, corner of Anthony-street, in addition to 








their former establishment at 447 Broadway, and now 
expose at either place a large and complete assortment 
of Gilbert’s tianos, with or without the Attachment, 
warranted of superior quality. 
The peculiarities of the AZoLian Pianos speciall 
commend them to families who wish to add to the ordi- 
nary uses of the Piano Forte the pleasure aud advantage 
of Sacred Music. Possessing the richness and volume of 
the Organ. and that prolongation of sound peculiar to 
wind instruments, they have all the qualities necessary 
for an appropriate accompaniment of the voice, which 
belong to that noble instrument, without either its in- 
convenient bulk or its more inconvenient expense. 
Their sweetness and delicacy of tone peculiarly fit them 
for the purposes of sacred song; and those who appre- 
ciate this delightful part of household worsbip will fid 
in the Lolian an admirable assi cheap, i 
apt and ever ready. Wherever it has been introduced 
it has given unqualified satis‘action, and to none more 
than to those whose tastes and habits lead them to the 
cultivation of vocal and sacred music. It seldom if ever 
gets out of tune, and in no degree injures or interferes 
with the Piano. Their success assures us that they 
have only to be known to become the favorite parlor in 
strument. WATERS & BERRY, 
122-hy 333 and 447 Broadway. 
Gilbert's Boudoir Pianos. 
HE subscribers have established rooms for the exhi- 
bition and sale of the above named truly superb in- 
struments, which for compactness of form, beauty of 
style, delicacy of touch, power and quality of tone, sur- 
PASS ALL OTHERS ever made in this country. Their pe 
culiar form and construction renders the tone so rich, 
varied and powerful, as entirely to preclude the possibil- 
ity of being appreciated without being heard. 
Persons wishing to purchase, and the profession gene- 
rally, are respectiully invited to cail, examine, and de- 
cide for themselves. 
No person wishing a Piano should purchase without 
previously examining this ‘* Boudoir,” as palLy apPrti- 
CATIONS TO EXCHANGE OTHER PiaNOS FOR THESE, makes 
itself evident that an unnecessary expeme is incurred by 
such @ neglect. 
This Piano occupies but litle room, and has been pro- 
nounced by eminent judges to be “the greatest improve- 
ment of the age.” 
JOHN E. GOULD & CO., 

Dealer in Pianos, Sheet Music, and Music Books, 
126-eowfit* 297 Broadway, N. Y 


PORCELAIN. 

D. G. & D. HAVILAND, 47 Joun-sTxxer. 

HAVILAND & CUO., Limoges, France. 

G. & D. H. would respectfully inform the public 
e that they are receiving their FALL GOODS, and 
can now exhibit an assortment unequaled. The deco- 
rated TABLE: WARE and PARLOR ORNAMENTS 
are done by the house in France, in a manner which 
cannot be excelled for beauty and durability, Purchas- 
ers will find here whatever they may wish for simple use 
or for ele ant display. 

Dealers in crockery, merchants, and strangers, are 
particularly invited to eall w-ly 

Communion Furniture, &. 

ILAGONS, GOBLETS, TANKAKDS and Plates ; 

also Baptismal Fonts and Collection Plates, toge 
ther with a genera! assortment of house-keeping BR1- 
TANNIA WARE. Manufactured and for sale at 6 
Burling Slip. 

9-1y 

















LUCTUS HART 





Spring Fashion Hats and Caps, 
OMBINING EVERY DESIKABLE REQUISITE, 
and will compare to advantage with any sold in this 
city, at the One Price Store, 128 Canal-st. A superior 
assortment of Velvet and Cloth Caps. Children’s Fall 
and Winter Hats in their variety. 

J. W. KELLOGG. 
§G- CLERG@YMEN AND THEIR FAMILIES SUPPLIED ATA 





DISCOUNT. 110- 
A Card, 
RELIEF FOR BROKEN DOWN CLERGYMEN, AND 
OTHERS. 


R. BANNING, of 341 Broapway, takes the liberty 
to inform those Kronchitic, Pulmonic, Dyspeptic, and 
generally debilitated Ladies and Gentlemen (especia!ly 
ronchitic and debilitated Clergymen and Singers) who 
intend visiting New York during the approaching Anni- 
versary season, that, after traveling several years for in- 
vertigation and experiment, he bas perfected a complete 
system of Mechanical Appliances, by which, in conjune- 
uion with other rational and simple means, he is now 
(repared to give ENTIRE RELIEF to their sufferings; and 
tuat, for the immediate and great benefit to be derived 
trom his directions and Supports, he refers to many dis- 
tinguished public speakers and voralists of this city. 

Dr. Bannino would also mention the fact, that his 
work, entitled ‘* Common Sense,” exposing the causes of 
and teaching how to prevent and relieve Consumption, 
“reneaitis, Dyspepsia and Chronic Weaknesses gen- 

rally, may be obtained at his office, where he remains 
f r consultation on these topics, from 9 o’clock, — 
t 





AMERICAN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 
Or New Haven, Conn. 


CASH CAPITAL 100,000 DOLLARS. 
Securely invested in Bonds, Mort and Stocks. 
Premiums at less rates than charged by other Mutual 
Companies, payable in Cash Annually, Semi-annually 
-. Quarterly, as best suits the convenience of the ap- 
plicant. 
oo. B. ————, President, 
NJAMIN Noyes, Secretary. 
Local Office, 40 Wall street, New York. 
P. D. Wurrmore, Actuary, 
WituiaM N. Braxeman, M.D, Medical Examiner. 

In attendance at the Office, 40 Wall-street, daily from 
2 to 3 o'clock. 135-18 

American Journal of Science and Arts, 

| gt A by Profs. B. Situmian, B. Siuiiman, Jr , 
and James D. Dana, aided in the departments of 
Physics and (shemistry, by Dr. Wotcorr Uisss. 

This Journal, now in its thirty-third year, is devoted 

to the interests of science in its different departments, 
and embraces the results of original researches at home, 
besides abstracts of foreign papers, and full announce- 
ments of new discoveries. 
_ Published at New Haven, Conn., every two months, 
in numbers of 152 pages each, making two volumes a 
year. Price $5. year, in advance. ‘Ibe second series 
commenced January |, 1846. 

Address the Proprietors, 








SILLIMAN & DANA, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Frank’s Aromatic Soda and Seidlitz Powders, 
JOHN D. MEERS, M.D., 
AVING a very extensive practice in his professional 
career, and having in a great measure repudiated 
medicine as injurious to the system, about three years 
since he set to work in order to bring out an article 
which would supersede its use altogether, and which, 
from its excellent qualities as a beverage, should entitle 
it to the patronage of the MILLIONS of our race. 
This was most essentially accomplished in FRANK’S 
Aromatic Soda, and as it became known, the universal 
verdict was— 
MOST ADMIRABLE! GREAT DISCOVERY! 
And the Old Doctor was held up as a true thilanthro- 
ist of the 19th century. But not content with what he 
ad already achieved, and in view of what he had done, 
his energies were bent to another step of vital import- 
ance—that was to improve the already well-established 
Serpirirz Pownpeks, so as to render them far more «ffeo- 
as well as pleasant ; this done, the two articles, viz : 
R ANK’S AROMATIC SODA AND AKOMATIC 
SEIDLITZ . 
began to find their way into the community with such 
rapid strides, that the Old Doctor found he could not 
supply the demand without too much exertion on bis 
part, which led to the formation of the AKOMATIC 
SODA COMPANY, which was duly incorporated by 
the Legislature under the Kevised Statutes, in May, 
1850, for the nanufacture of the above-named articles. 
Great care is taken that every tumbler shall be uni- 
formly the same ; also in packing for foreign climates, 
that they shall keep any length of time. Every case is 
neatly MARKED, so as to distinguish the quantity and 
kind inside, and directions for ue on each box. All 
orders accompanied with cash will meet prompt atten- 
tion. 
on” genuine unless signed by JNO. D. MEERS, 


Our Soda is neatly packed in air-tight boxes, contain- 
ing 18 tumblers each, prepared with Dugar, 12 tumblers 
each, at 25 cents per box Our Seidlitz at 374 conte per 
box. J. H. BEAK DSLEY, Agent, 

No. 87 Nassau-street, N.Y. 


118-6im For the Aromatic Soda Company. 





Professor Alexander C. Barry’s 
TRICOPHEROUS, OR MEDICATED COMPOTDND, 


OR restoring, preserving, and beautifying Hair, 
eradicating Scurt aud Dandruff, aud curing diseases 
of the skin, glands, muscles, stings, cuts, bruises, sprains, 
&e ,&e. It has been ascertained by experiment that 
Barry’s TR CopHEROUS ha- produced the same effect in 
curing diseases of the skin, &v., of the horse, and all the 
anima! kingdom. 
Frow the Editor of the N. Y. Express, April 8, 1851 : 
* Prof. alex. C Barry's Tricoptuerous is not only the 
cheapest but tne most useful preparation for preserving 
the bair in a beautiful condition, which bas come under 
our observation [tis recommended by some of our best 
chemists and physiciaus, and has been estensively and 
successtully used in all parts of the country. We tbink 
it indispensable to a neat toilet and heartily recommend 
it to the public. It can be precured from ali the best 
druggists, and in packages ot balf a dozen bottles at a 
reduced price, at Prof. barry’s Office, 137 Broadway.” 
Copy of a letter from Miss Catharine Nelson: 
* City Hore., Sept. 17, 1848. 
“Mr. Barry: Sir—You bave permission to use my 
name as having experienced the great utility of your 
Tricopherous for dressing the hair. 1 have always found 
oils and pomatum to oceasion a barshness to my bair, 
and for three or four years it was falling off and much 
changed in color; but since using your Tricopberous | 
feel my bead always comfortable, and wy bair grown 
strong and thick, to the amazement of my friends and 
acquaintances. | have invariably found it gives the 
most general satisfaction. Flease to send three bottles 
by bearer, who will pay you. Carnarine NeLson.” 
Copy of a letter from (i. V. M. Rapelye: 
* New York, Sept 22, 1850. 
“ Prof. Barry: Dear Sir—| have been afflicted with a 
cutaneous eruption of the scalp of a most aggravated 
character for the last sixteen years, and during that pe- 
riod | have had the advice of some of the most eminent 
——, and have tried all the preparations for the 
air and skia nuw known, without the least benefit. | 
was advised by a friend to try your Tricopherous. | did 
so as @ last resort, and. to my surprise and gratification, 
found myesif cured in about two months. Such was the 
violence of the disorder that at times | was partially 
blind. Respectfully yours, 
“G V. M, Rarerrr, 
* 148 Columbia street, Krookiyn.”” 
Sold in large bottles, price 26. cents at the principal 
office, 137 BROADWAY, Ni W-YORK, 
and by a'l the principal druggists and merchants 
~ ot, Rho the United States and Cariada 131-3m* 





Rofa Bedsteads, 

[Nexgpuam’s Patent ] 
ANUFACTURED exclusively by W. 8. Hum- 

purys, Wholesale and Ketail Furniture Ware- 
rooms, 163 and 197 Chatham-street, admitted by all who 
have seen and used them to be the best ever offered 
to the public. When opened a Perfect Bedstead having 
a beautiful even Spring Mattrers attached, requiring but 





Nos. 189 Witu1am anv 13 Joun-streets, New Yorx, 
Manufacturers of every variety of 
Solar and Camphene Lamps, Spirit Gas Lamps, 
CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, 
HALL LANTERNS AND MANTEL ORNAMENTS. 

GAS FIXTURES of all kinds made to order, and 
Service Pipe put in buildings. Also, importers of 
FRENCH MECHANICAL or CARCEL LAMPS. 
Globes, Chimneys and Wicks, of the best quality—and 
all articles in their line of business. They are also 
manufacturing CALIFORNIA GJULD RETORTS, of 
two sizes, suitable for Miners. 

Orders by mail promptly attended te 


JAMES H. GROVESTEEN, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
PIANO-FORTES., 

Wareroom, 122 Grand-street, 3 doors east of Broad- 
way. Manvuracroriss, 12), 126 and 128 Grand-street, 
| Nas. 40 and 44 West F th-street, near Sixth 
Avenue, New York. 

PIANO-FORKRTES TUNED AND REPAIRED.— 
Also, Second-hand Piano Fortestaken in charge. All 
orders thankfully received and punctually attended to. 

* 


W-tf 


gust @ NEW COLLECTION oF SacrEp Music, enti- 124-13 





J. F. BROWNE & CO., 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Grand, Semi-Grand, and Six Octave 
DOUBLE ACTION HARPS, 


Wakerooms 295 Broapway, 

AVE always on bands a large and elegant collection 
H of these beautiful Instruments, with ever article 
connected with the Harp, of the best quality, and at 
moderate — 4 list = prices and descriptions car 
be receive mail, single e. 

4 a aa hy 2 BROWNE, 
104-ly 


London and New Vork, established 1810 
Spring and Summer Dry Goods. 
HITCHCOCK & LEADBEATER, 
No. 347 Broapway, CORNER OF LEONARD-STREET, 
H‘x6 in store, and are constantly receiving from 
AUCTION, IMPORTEKS AND JOBBERKS, 





gationalism. With an Introductory Essay, by Rs. every kind and style of Spring and Summer Dry Goods, 
revised and enlarged. d: 


including— 
SPLENDID COLORED FRENCH ARGENTINES, 
A new article of great beauty’and elegant texture, 
BEAUTIFUL SPRING SILKS AND SHAWLS, 





A full assortment of Theolog 
Books for sale at the lowest prices. 124-tf 


Books for the Wayside. 





will will find at 
669 Broapway, orposirE Bonp-sTREET, 


ents 0 


wayside. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
669 Broapway, 
Opposite Bonp-sTREET. 


School for Young Ladies. 
OS. 11 and 18 CARROLL PLACE, 
trance e 


132-3t 





der the instruction of 











) yet 4 leaving town for the summer months, 


tne paemaremeeae of Books in the various de- 
been doing their best to free the region of this | P®™ 


Suitable for Summer reading. Also a large assort- 
ment of little Books, to scatter among children by the 


Bleecker-st. 
No. 13), New York: Prof. 


ry 
ry 

suipashonuetihandapentmentonas 

ers. All the branches which enter inte a thorough and 

or ion, are comprised in the course of instruo- 

4 superintendence 


FOULARD SILKS OF SPLENDID QUALITY, 
FRENCH PRINTED MUSLINS AND LAWNS, 
RICH CHINTZ, FIGURED AND BROCADE BAREGES, 
CHENE, CORDED AND PLAIN SILK TISSUES, 
ELEGANT DE LAINES AND BAREGE DE LAINES, 
PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED CANTON CRAPE SHAWLS, 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL SPRING MANTILLAS, 


And everything else, in fact, necessary to perfect a "s 
RELIGIOUS, STANDARD AND JUVENILE Wardrobe ; togetber with a large and tuil assortment of 
LITERATURE, Housewife and Famil 


As Linen and Muslin Sheetings and Shirtings, 
Table Damasks, Diapers, Napkins, | awns, 
Crash Towelings and,'Towels, 

LACE AND MUSLIN WINDOW DRAPERIES, 
WOOLLEN BLANKETS AND MARSEILLES QUILTS, 
TOILET, TABLE AND PIANO COVERS, 
FLANNELS, CANTON FLANNELS, TICKINGS, 

hort, everything in the line of FANCY AND 
ip of F. 
ASTAPLE DRY GOO oe ems amon 
entirely to the r business, 


ONE PRICE WITHOUT VARIATION 
secures to every customer, whether a child or an adult, 
Fair anp Hongst 


NG. 
The afflicted will always find a assortment of 
aoa AND HALF MOUKRING GOU 





des attending to the general DS, 

of the School, the Principal devotes several hours g day | which will be served with dispatch in both city and 
RE Eo a ad go 

reture, wll ind here ample provisions, “The aim of the pr bere re ve mS samara epepenctes 

Feincipal js to make this institution in every reepect | at much lower rates there than at Gents’ Furnishing 

=. 80-4 "| oxecnted, sent as directed, and the GOODS ALWAY 

vere eu eperanee Dining Saloon. WARRANTED, and money returned if they do not give 

TRE SUBSCRIBERS take this method of ee 

business and the public, they have BUNDLES SENT ANY HOUR OF THE DAY, 

Nova a tn Temper ‘Church’ where cTv,214 faitroad, Steamboat or Ferry, x the city 
refreshments 7 pine Puddings goods the time of purchasing until they are 

RA Mepers eag inom _ SoS rae cant to tocteansior Coos er homes. ney 

on 










one tto open or shut them, and when opened 
forms the strongest Bedstead in use, and when closed 
nothing to detect its being a Sofa Bedstead. Also 
Clark’s Patent Chamber or Sick Chair, (much in use.) 
N.B.—A large assortment of Furniture, Beds and Mat~ 
tresses constantly on hand. 122-13 


PROSPECTUS of the INDEPENDENT. 


TS INDEPENDENT, a religious newspaper of 
the largest claes, is published weekly, at 24 Beek- 
man-street, New York, at Two Do.iaks a-year, paya- 
ble wn advance. 

The Eprrors of this journal are Rev. Lronarp Ba- 
con, D.U., of New Haven, Conn, Kev. Josxrx P. 
Tuompson, Pastor of the Breadway Tabernacle Church, 
New York, and Kev. R. S Srorxs, Jun., Pastor of the 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 

Dr. Bacon is at present traveling in Europe and the 
East, and his correspondence will enrich the paper dur- 
ing the year with bis observations upon Luropean and 
Oriental scenery, society and institutions. Mr. Storrs’s 
articles are devignated by his initial 8. 

Rev. Groner B. Curever, D.D., (C.) and Kev 
Henry Wakp Bexcuer, (3%) are enlisted as siazed con- 
tributors to the editora) cosumns. 

The Assistant kditor is Kev. Josuva Leavitt, whose 
experience’as an editor renders the news department va- 
ried and complete 

The Independent was not started for the purpose of 
gain, and it will be sustained upon most scale, 
even though it should never prove to be a source of in- 
come to its proprietors 

But while they are thus committed to its support, the 
proprietors have no conirol over the columns of the 
paper, and no responsibility whatever for anything that 
appears in them. The editors, on the other hand, beve 
bo property in the paper, and no expectation ot being 
either enriched or impoverished by it. Ap experiment 
of two years has proved that this is perbaps the very 
beet method of securing a truly independent newspaper, 
such as The Ji aims to be. its vame was in- 
tended te be characteristic, not offensively, but distinet- 
ively. It is not the organ of any schooi in theology. of 
any sect in religion, nor of any party in politics. it ex- 

reases only the individual views of its ounductors. As 
it.s editors are by conviction and position Congregation- 
aliists, the paper advocates the principles of faith and 
ry generally held by the Congregational! churches of 
New kngland. This it does, however, in the spirit of 
kindness and liberality toward other denominations of 


Correspondence. 

endent employs, as d foreign corres- 

Joszrn Wanna, Esq., of Oxford, England, 

Rev. A. Kine, of Dublin, Kev. Lovis Brive, of Paris, 
and Rev. Leon Piia1te, of Paris, (now in this —— 
who keep its columns supplied with the news of the Eu- 
pe. world, and furnish articles of great ability and 
value upon particular aspects of political and ecclesiasti- 
cal movements abroad. In addition to these, two or 
three traveling eo yey are ordinarily engaged to 
present its readers with fresb and original impressions of 
the eastern continents. Missionaries also, at several 
stations, contribute from time to time intelligence from 


their yes fields. 

The stic Co dence of the paper embraces 
all the prominent — in our own country at the East 
and the West, and keeps its readers informed of ali mat- 











and Periodicals, an from cur- 
literature. 
General Principles. catee 
The religious principles of The ponte 


. ss oe newspaper, it 
prineiples of Christianity to public questi it 
endeavors to do. without regard to y or septiong! in- 
It will always espouse the cause of Justice, 

. Liberty and Truth, all 
all in litical 
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THE {NDEPENDEN 
OFFICE 24 BEEKMAN-sTRERT, 


AND NASSAU. 


TERMS—82 per annum to those who order the 


BETWEEN WILLIAM 


——— 
T 7 in the | 

finishe: 
ering, | 
28th in 
from Py 
Christia 


paper sent by mail, and $2 50 to those who receive | brethren 


the paper by carriers or post-riders at thuir door 


free of charge. 


Clergymen who send five names with $10 will be 


entitled to a sixth copy gratis. 
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Payme tin al/ cases will be required in advance | Make it, 


0h Aove RTISEMENTs,—Seventy-five cents 
lines for the first insertion, and fifty cents for 
subsequent insertion. 


The Boston Orrice of The 
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EDITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


The editors of this journal are Lronarp Bacon, Mr 

Josrrn P. Thompson, and R. 8. Storrs Jun | | 
’ 

Storrs entered the editorial corps, 


When Mr 
he reserved the right 
whenever the paper should have become es 


lished. Except for the absence of Dr. Bacon 
would therefore have d 


of this year. But ino quence of that ab 


to withdraw 


Independent is at the 
Literary Agency of G. W. Licut, No. 8 Cornhill. 


from it 


one 80 at the commencement 


for 16 dations } 
ooh come fre 
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long tried 
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he will continue to contribute as heretofore to 
columns ; 


jnitial, 8. 


The Assistant Editor is Rev Josuva Leavirr, 
Rey. Geoncr B. Cureven, D.D., (C.) and Rev. 
Henry Warp Bercnrr, (*) are enlisted as stated 


contributors to the editorial columns. 


Homestic Correspondence. 


FROM OUR DOWN-BAST CORRESPONDENT. 


Baneor, June 13, 1851, 
Messrs. Eprrors:—There has not, of la 
been much of sufficient interest 


center are taking the 


sons of wisdom as may 
struction. 


strong against it, and for the most part, it is 
feeling of abhorrence. 


when one does, there is little disposition to hin 
der him in his course, 
cheer and a blessing, 


way, rejoicing as he runs, 


This city however, is less quiet in the summer 


than in the winter. In the summer come down 
the logs, and the boards, and the men, and the 
business ; and the men who come with the logs 
and the boards are a very original kind; you 
may have gone all over the world and seen every 
type, shape and shade of humanity as you think, 
but if you have not seen a Penobscot lumberman 
the circle of your knowledge is not yet complete. 
There is a painful aspect to this subject, and 
there are Christian hearts pained by it, and more 
ought to te. What can be done for the saving 
of these souls, is a baflling question. The social 
degradation and the demoralization connected 
with this business is appalling. ‘ For the stone 
shall cry out of the wall, and the beam out of 
the timber shall answer it,” so said Habakkuk : 
and sometimes it would seem that the prophet by 
that utterance must have had one eye at least 
upon “down-east” Jumber. I am sure it will be 
a great blessing to the people and the region, a 
fact conducing to their highest interests, when 
the last tree shall have been felled, and the last 
board sawn. 
Matters of entertainment that 


are going onamong 
us in the summer season, 


are somewhat different 
from what we have in the winter. 


we are treated to some consi: 
popular and scientific lectures 
Sort. 


In the winter 
lerable extent with 
, and things of that 


In the summer as soon as the facilities of 


communication begin, we have an incessant and 


enormous importation of buffoonery ; the reign of 


fun begins ; ail sorts of ridiculous pranks are cut ; 
it is called science perhaps; the mysterious and 


Wonderful laws of mind are treated perhaps; bu 
all centers and triumphs in the fun that is made : 
and 80 long as the performer's stock in trade of this 
Sort holds out, and he continues to succeed in 
Making the herd langh, so long his houses are 
filled, and what he deems better his pockets are 
filled. The main demonstration reached by the 
pretended scientific processes is this, and this ir 
reached with a most conclusive force and finish, 
namely, the gullibility of poor human nature, 


here and elsewhere; for all places seem pretty 
much alike in this respect. 

Our State Legislature has recently adjourned, 
having achieved the great feat of a short session, 
being together only twenty-one days. The same 
body comes together again the Ist of January 
next, when doubtiess their wind will be more en- 
during. But brevity is not their greatest achieve- 
ment; they have passed undoubtedly the most 
thorough and stringent Liquor Bill, that has yet 
passed any legislative body in this or any other 
country. A similar though less potent law pass- 
ed both houses in 1849, but was vetoed by the 
Governor. The failure of existing laws, which 
Tead very well on the Statute book, has arisen 
irom the exceeding difficulty of effecting convie- 
tons under them; and this owing to the unprin- 
cipled measures rumseliers seem ever ready to 
Tesort to. What is remarkable in the passage of 
this law is, that it was framed by one of the most 
prominent, and most invincibly resolute, temper- 
ance Reformers of the State; and it passed the 
legislature without any amendment or modifica- 
tion by a very strong vote. By this law all the 
intoxicating liquors that are sold in any town 
are to be sold by a person appointed fot the pur- 
pose by the authorities, and who is to receive a 
stipulated salary ; and he is to sell only for me- 
dicinal and mechanical purposes. The penalties 
for violation are heavy, consisting of fine and im- 
Prisonment, Such are the provisions or the law, 
that the violater, it would seem, must come to 
judgment ; the law is singularly guarded against 





' being relieved, however, of all Editorial 
supervision and responsibility, except in the case 
of his own articles. These are designated by his 


__. | free 


in this communi- 
ty, to make it worth the while to write you a let- 
ter, We are a quiet sort of folk, placed a little 
one side, out of the whirl and foam of things, 
and when our more responsible friends at the 
hot-bath of some passing 
fury, we can look cooly on and gather such les- 
be furnished for our in- 
Not even the Fugitive-Slave law has 
agitated us. The feeling is steady, deep and 


We have not been dis- 
turbed nor pained by any cases of catching. 
Rarely does one of this doomed sort go by us, and 


but rather to give hima 
and so let him go on his 


our | et than th 
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those tricks and subterfuges by which justice has | jects of interest, 


heretofore been defeated. All the fines and for- | it 
feitures under the law are to go for the use of 


the poor of the to i 
hoa! wn where the convicted party 


will neither 


North-west, if 
Board are found 
* Very appropriate this, as then his money | the friends of “ 


may be put to relieve a portion of the misery his | attacks on the | 


Unprincipled avarice has made. 


some quarters a 


According to the law, any shop, store, or other | to stigmatize a! 


building, under complaint of three persons, voters, 


sions as enemie 


Who have suspicions that rum is unlawfully kept | Society. Thes: 


in said shop or store, may be, and shall be searched 
in due form, and if the contraband article is found 


drawing lines 
the Congregatic 


there, it shall be, in due form, brought forth to} be said to be fz 


execution ; 


and without pity or sparing, the|and to mission 


Whole shall be destroyed. The law is indeed a whole, 
, and d 
Wonder. It has come forth suddenly upon the| And that dene 


community ; its form, and face, and frown are 
He to evil doers; and if it prove not«a dead | i 
living letter, and go resolutely ahead, the 
tramp of it in its career of execution will be 
ttely annihilating. Already it is doing 
Rood service ; the barrels and the hogsheads, from 
this and other places, have already commenced @ 


Present is our conference season, through- 
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